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HE symbol above . . . which appears in PURCHASING 
WEEK for the first time . . . is that of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation. It means that this publication will stay in 


business only so long as it continues to serve its readers to 
their satisfaction. 


The Bureau—known for short as ABC—is a voluntary, 
nonprofit, cooperative association founded in 1914 by a group 
of publishers, advertisers, and advertising agencies who wanted 
to establish and maintain higher standards of publishing 
practices than previously prevailed. Its primary and specific 
purpose was to set up yardsticks to appraise circulation values 
and to verify the claims of publishers as to their circulations. 
As a professional buyer, you can understand the value of this 
service to the buyer of advertising space. ABC was organized 
to provide an effective means to take some of the guesswork 
out of buying and to validate the claims of publishers. 


But in doing that job, ABC performs another function of 
high importance to the readers of ABC member publications. 
It provides a constant pressure on the publishers to keep alive 
in their staffs a sense of primary responsibility to readers. 
That is because the most simple and direct method of making 
a publication responsible to its readers is to place upon it a 
purchase price. The right to purchase—or refrain from pur- 
chasing—a publication gives to the reader and to no one else 
the power to pass effective judgment on the publisher’s suc- 
cess in serving the reading public. As a purchasing executive, 
you certainly enjoy this same right in everything else you buy. 


And that is where the ABC comes into the reader’s picture. 
The publication that carries the ABC symbol on its masthead 
must in the first place be a paid circulation publication. More- 
over, it must conform to the high standards set up by the 
Bureau as to terms of payment and accounting methods. It 
must open all of its books to the auditors of the Bureau on 
demand. 


As the information thus determined by thorough and im- 
partial audit is periodically made public through ABC state- 
ments and reports, it is constantly available to and used by 
advertisers. These reports show the circulation trend and 
thus put on record the ability of the publisher to render satis- 
factory service to readers. 


So the publisher who submits his publication to the super- 
vision and discipline of ABC affirms in the strongest possible 
manner that he recognizes his primary obligation is to his 
readers and that he owes his standing to a voluntary demand 
by those readers. It follows, then, that ABC publications must 
be exceptionally alert to the desires of readers and responsive 
to their needs, as any decline in circulation will soon show up 
in the ABC statements and audit reports. 


I am sure, therefore, that you share with us our pride in the 
news that PURCHASING WEEK has been elected to provisional 
membership in ABC. This in fact, is the only publication in the 
purchasing field that is authorized to display the ABC symbol. 
This symbol, which will appear on our masthead from now on, 
is a tribute to the purchasing profession as well as to PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK. It is only because you, and thousands more like 
you, chose freely to subscribe to PURCHASING WEEK that we 
were able to earn the ABC symbol. It is only because you 
helped us to serve you better that today more purchasing 
executives pay to read PURCHASING WEEK than any other pur- 
chasing publication. 


With pride in our accomplishment, we look forward to con- 
tinuing our efforts to serve you better, thus maintaining the 
high privilege of ABC membership. 

Charles S. Mill 
Publisher 
PURCHASING WEEK 
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This week’s Purchasing Perspective appears on page 21. 
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At Purchasing Week’s Roundtable: 


American and Canadian Experts Trace 
An Increase in Business Cooperation 


Competition Snaps Tool Price Lid 


As Makers Ponder 


Big Order Volume 


Cleveland—Machine tool builders, elated by a major pickup in 
orders, are promising buyers steady prices despite the upturn in 


demand. 


The competitive lid is still on, major toolmakers here and in Chi- 
cago tell PURCHASING WEEK, and only a steel price increase can 
upset the price outlook on standard lines. 


Hardship Cases 
Get First Steel 


New York—Hardship cases 
will go to the front of the line of 
steel customers once the strike is 
settled. But others will face a 
long wait. 

That was the post-strike out- 
look as seen by major steel pro- 
ducers this week. The producers 
also told customers that in addi- 
tion to the 2-3 month backlog of 
orders now on the books, it will 
take two weeks—at least—to get 
mills back to full operation. 

Some of the big mills, such as 
U. S. Steel, actually are discour- 
aging customers from placing 
new post-strike orders at this 
time. Many have a 2-3 month 
backlog already on their books, 
and those customers—along with 
hardship cases—will receive first 
consideration once operations re- 
sume. 

Other mills are preparing to 
ship immediately on the basis of 
allocations after special cases are 
serviced. 

One large Pittsburgh area pro- 
ducer is booking new orders in 
exactly the same manner as be- 
fore the strike and promising de- 
livery on the basis of order book 
position. In theory, it will ship 
to customers on X day (strike’s 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


Competitive Squabble 
On Piggyback Service 
Heads for Showdown 


_ Washington—Freight carrier 
bickering over the competitive ef- 
fect of the increasingly popular 
railroad piggyback services may 
be headed for an early show- 
down. 

A move to bring the problem 
to a head came last week from 
Sen. George A. Smathers (D., 
Fla.) when he called for an in- 
formal discussion among truck- 
ers, railroad, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. But the 
issue is not rail vs. truck com- 
petition. 

Smathers, chairman of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, was 
aroused by complaints that piggy- 

(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


Tool builders, trailing many 
industries in the recession snap- 
back, reported an across-the- 
board surge of tool buying that 
made June (with an estimated 
$67.3 million total) the best 
month for metal cutting and 
forming tools in two years. 

The estimated backlog for the 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


Labor Trouble Brewing 
As Industry Retains 
Resistant Attitude 


Washington — Although _ the 
deadlocked steel dispute domi- 
nates the industrial scene, other 
possible trouble spots are com- 
ing up fast on the labor horizon. 

A number of key wage con- 
tracts still remain to be negotiated 
later this summer and fall with 
some—such as copper and alu- 
minum—already long overdue. 


‘These include railroad brother- 


hoods, East and Gulf Coast 
Longshoremen, metal containers, 
meat packers, and rubber work- 
ers. 
And with railroad management 
(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


Economics and Defense 
Draw Neighbors Closer 
As Seaway Use Grows 


Ottawa—Canada is America’s 
biggest customer. 

America is Canada’s biggest 
customer. 

What one nation does the 
other feels—almost instantly. 

These facts are behind the ma- 
jor conclusions reached by a 
group of government and busi- 
ness experts that sat at PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK’s roundtable recently 
to discuss the changing pattern 
of U. S.-Canadian economics. 

The experts agreed that, far 
from growing less important to 
American P.A.’s, Canada is in- 
creasing in importance. 

These men (for their names, 
see list on page 18) cited many 
factors that directly affect pur- 
chasing operations in both coun- 
tries. Here is a summary: 


@St. Lawrence Seaway—This 
is a key development in shaping 
future economic relationships be- 
tween the two nations. Import- 
ant areas to watch include de- 
velopment of new raw material 
sources and the short and long 
term effects on commodity prices. 


@ Aluminum output and prices 
—Expanding Canadian capacity 
will continue to have a marked 
effect on American supply and 
prices. The trend toward a 
world aluminum market is also 
significant. 


@Lead and zinc quotas— 
Many problems are arising from 
(Turn to page 18, column 3) 


Seven Months Later: Congress Plods 
Along, Searching for Inflation Cure 


Washington —- After seven 
crowded months of angry politi- 
cal debate, neither Republicans 
nor Democrats have arrived at a 
point where they feel confident 
they can permanently control in- 
flation. 

Both parties still are groping 
for effective means to combat one 
of the more ancient economic 
problems. Since the first of the 
year, Washington’s inflation fight- 
ers have been engaged in one of 
the most intensive searches for 
the cure of inflation—a search 
that has taken many curious, and 
often confusing, turns. 

But none is more significant, 
or surprising, than the complete 
flip-flop by the Democrats from 
their traditional position as 
spenders to the unaccustomed 
role of savers. 

Democrats now are tilting with 
Republicans and the White 
House to outdo President Eisen- 
hower in cutting the budget and 

(Turn to page 23, column 1) 


U.S. Capital Pouring 
Into Overseas Plants 


New York—American dollars 
are pouring into European sub- 
sidiary plants. By 1960, the 
yearly total will eclipse that spent 
by American industry in Latin 
America and Canada combined 
(excluding petroleum _ invest- 
ment). 

That is one of the major con- 
clusions of a new survey recently 
completed by the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics among 
the companies that account for 
% of all such U. S. industrial 
spending. 

The other major findings: 


@ American investment during 
1959 in plants, equipment, and 
property outside the continental 
U.S. is 5% above the 1958 level. 
But this expected investment re- 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


material prices. 


The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


This Weeks Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 

METALS Aug. 5 July 29 Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts. gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0) 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 0) 
Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 80.00 80.00 77.50 + 32 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 5.275 + 4.3 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 6.20 5.975 | 3s 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 5.975 5.975 5.725 +- 4.4 
Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 5.675 9.675 5.425 + 4.6 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 5.30 5.30 5.10 -+- 3.9 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 38.00 10.00 41.50 — 84 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 38.00 38.00 38.50 5 
Steel scrap, wl neewy, del, Chicago, gross ton $6.00 36.00 12.50 —15.3 
Aluminum, 247 247 247 0 
Secondary Ee a #380 Ib 238 238 213 ot $37 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 296 296 261 -+13.4 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 238 24 218 + 9.2 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 12 12 Jl + 9.1 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 14 74 () 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb .74 .74 74 () 
Tin, Straits, N.Y. 1.018 1.018 958 L 6.3 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb Jl ll 10 -+- 10.0 
FUELS 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bb! 2.00 2.00 2.25 —11.1 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.37 2.37 2.57 — 1.8 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, —_ bbl 2.15 2.15 2.50 —14.0 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. at aon 04 04 04 0 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, wera car, gal 12 115 125 — 4.0 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 108 Jl 12 —10. 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 5.25 5.25 5.75 — 8.7 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.00 15.00 15.25 — 16 
CHEMICALS 
Ammonia, anhydrozs, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 90.50 0 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 31 0 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drams, carlots, cwt 4.80 1.80 4.80 0 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N YI lb 18 185 15 20.0 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 278 278 278 0 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 16 16 175 — 8.6 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 165 165 205 419.5 
Polyethylene resin, high Cre molding, carlots, lb 35 35 325 + 7.7 
Rosin, W G. crade, = ots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.85 9.85 9.70 + 1.5 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y 30 30 31 ~— $3 
Soda ash, 58%, light, rh cwt 1.55 1.55 1.55 0 
Sulfur, crude, b long ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 () 
Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 22.35 22.35 0 
Tallow, inedibl fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 068 065 085 ~20.0 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 255 255 255 0 
PAPER 
oo aper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 17.20 17.00 1.2 
o—, paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 25.20 25.20 24.20 4.1 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 95.00 95.00 100.00 - 5.0 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 9.00 i) 
Gummed aaine tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 6.30 6.30 6.40 1.6 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 21.00 19.00 10.5 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 $1.25 41.25 41.25 0 
*Cement,Portland, bulk, del N.Y., bbl 4.18 4.18 4.26 1.9 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.00 12.9 
—— pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 129.00 129.00 120.00 - 15 

mftbm 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, 145.00 145.00 124.00 16.9 

mftbm 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 10 10 109 . 93 
Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 335 338 365 8.2 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N Y. ot, vd 195 195 177 10.2 
Rayon twill, 401/,”, 92 x 62, ct .26 26 23 13.0 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.705 1.70 1.60 - 6.6 


HIDES AND RUBBER 

Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, P's 30 .29 162 85.2 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, NY. 372 365 .285 30.5 
* Price is now quoted without dealer's’ ae 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


This Week's 


Price Perspective 


AUGUST 10-16 


A sharper rise in the cost-of-living index, but forward movement that still falls 
under the “creeping inflation” label. That’s the outlook for the nation’s price 
level during the remainder of the year. 

And barring a recession or government intervention on prices, the picture remains 
the same through 1960. 

Looking over the final figures for the first six months of 1959, it’s clear that 
inflation, despite the current boom, will be held well within the 2% average price 
boost figure expected for the year. 

Despite a sharp seasonal rise in food prices in June, consumer prices still have 
risen only .6% since the beginning of the year. And with the current outlook 
indicating no steel-centered price spiral, the Consumer Price Index probably will 
end the year at about 125.5 (1947-49 equals 100), less than 1.5% above the level 
at the start of the year. 

& e = 


With “creeping inflation” generally defined as an average yearly price rise of 
144-242 %, the current progress of the Cost of Living Index in the U. S. would 
seem to fit well within the definition. 

Many economists are willing to accept this amount of inflation if it is a necessary 
prerequisite to an adequate rate of growth. Just what is an adequate rate of growth 
and whether or not inflation must accompany it is still a hotly debated question 
(see P.W. April 13, °59, p. 1). 

But whatever the answers are, the outlook is for more of this slow and steady 
inflatyonary push for at least the next year and a half. 


On the surface, the argument for a bit of inflation— if it will bring a faster rate 
of growth—seems sound. If the psychological effects of higher wages and profits, 
even though they bring higher prices, will help us grow more rapidly, then why not 
accept this “creeping inflation?” 

The answer is threefold: 


1. Inflation—even of the “creeping” variety—is a discriminatory tax. 

Persons whose salaries do not change easily, (people with fixed incomes from 
bonds and annuities, and senior citizens living on fixed private pensions, Social 
Security, and cash savings) are the ones who take the real beating from inflation. 
For their income remains relatively stable as the value of the dollar declines. 


2. It is difficult to define “creeping inflation” and even harder to decide when a 
“creep” has changed to a “runaway.” 

Remember that an average price rise of only 2% a year means a doubling of 
prices in 35 years. Furthermore, whether we can stop progressive increases in the 
rate of inflation once they start is another question. 


3. Continued inflation has a retarding effect on consumer savings. And these 
savings are needed by the economy for capital investment and other business pur- 
poses that keep production growing. 

If banks are paying 2-3% interest, people will be hesitant to leave their money 
in savings accounts when inflation is taking away most of the interest earned. 
“Spend now, prices will only continue to rise,” could well become the cry, as it has 
in other nations in the past. 

“Creeping inflation” then, cannot be accepted as an answer to the problem of 
growth and rising price levels without serious study of its effect on every segment 
of the economy. 

If, however, a “yes” answer is given to this “creeping inflation” question, it will 
become necessary to find some new way to deal with negative results listed above. 
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Nonferrous Prices Will Sag in Third Quarter 


New York—A general easing 
in nonferrous metals prices is 
the outlook for the third quarter. 

Purchasing agents in the mar- 
ket during the next few months 
can count on the steel strike to 
combine with the normal sea- 
sonal lull to hold both produc- 
tion and prices of nonferrous 
metals down during the third 
quarter. 

“Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal’s” index of nonferrous metal 
prices has been rising steadily 
since the beginning of the second 
half of 1958. And, as the chart 
(right) shows, average tags dur- 
ing the second quarter of the 
year were 14% above the 1958 
levei. 

But dips in the price of copper 
and tin during July eased the 
index off to 119 (1947-49 = 
100) for that month. At that 
level, however, average tags still 
remain 11% above the year-ago 
level. 

Nonferrous metals have shown 
continued sharp increases since 
the second half of 1958. Output 
during the second quarter of this 
year was a booming 35% above 
the similar level of 1958 (see 
chart). But the rate of rise in 
the index will be sharply cur- 
tailed in the months to come. It’s 
due to heavy stocks in certain 
areas and the expected slackening 
off in the rise of general industrial 
production. The total nonferrous 
metals output index then should 
end the year slightly above the 
160 level (1947-49 — 100). 


Copper in the Limelight 


For copper, labor-management 
negotiations have held the lime- 
light in the past month. U. S. 
fabricators stocked up in antici- 
pation of strikes. But tags dipped 
when the strike threat seemed to 
fade. They are likely to stay low 
if major copper producers settle 
with the union, or if any strike is 
limited in length. 

Although domestic consump- 
tion has been strong—production 
so far this year is outpassing the 
1958 level by better than 10% 
—users’ stocks are heavy due to 
the recent strike scare. 

On the other hand, refiners’ 
stocks are running some 65% 
below the year ago level. So these 
two current counter balancing 
factors are likely to result in a 
level price structure through the 
end of the year. 


Zinc Production up 5% 


On the zinc front, production 
so far in 1959 has been some 5% 
above the 1958 level, and con- 
sumption is expected to stay 
strong for the remainder of the 
year. But demand from galvan- 
ized iron makers and zinc die- 
casters has been cut sharply by 
the current steel strike. 

Barring a very long steel strike, 
the current zinc price should hold 
through the end of the year as 
stocks are low—some 33% be- 
low the year-ago total. 


Lead Stocks up 10% 


Demand for lead in April and 
May was extremely high, reflect- 
ing increased needs of auto- 
makers and industry in general. 
But upped production, running 
some 7% above the 1958 level, 
has caused producers’ stocks to 
rise some 10% above the year- 
ago level. 

Consumer inventories, on the 
other hand, are down due to 
heavy usage. Buying has begun 
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to increase as many consumers 
feel that lead prices have reached 
their low point for the year and 
only can rise from here on out. 
The demand lull during July 
and August should help hold the 
current lead price through the 
3rd quarter. But rising usage, 
sparked by output of the 1960- 
model automobiles, could raise 
the price again some time in the 
late fall. 
Tin Tags Down Slightly 


Domestic tin tags are down a 
bit in recent weeks because of 
the desire of suppliers to unload 


\80, 


1947-49 = 100 
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spot metal. But supported prices 
in both London and Singapore 
should prevent the domestic price 
from dipping much further. 
Current demand has been sev- 
erely reduced because of the 
shutdown of plater operations 
due to the steel strike. But stocks 
of U. S. platers are not adequate 
for fall demand should the steel 
strike end soon. So prices could 
rise after the steel strike is set- 
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One stop shopp 
for office pape 


Two hundred items—19 different lines of quality 
Hammermill Graphicopy® Papers—are right at 
your fingertips at your nearest Hammermill 
“supermarket”. 

Make one stop—or better yet, one phone call 
—and your Hammermill supplier can fill all 
your requirements for office printing and dupli- 
cating. Just pick the 81% x 11 and 8% x 14 


oO” » 
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papers you want from the handy Graphicopy 
“Paper Selection Guide”. Then order by 
number. Simple? It’s the easiest way to buy 
paper you've ever tried. 

Hammermill Graphicopy comes in easy-to- 
open cartons, with a unique E-Z Carry Pak* 
that eliminates digging for the packages. You'll 
like it. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

*Patent Pending 
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This Week's 


Washington 
gp erspective AUG. 10-16 


Will the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks lead to increased East- 
West trade? Trade policy officials in Washington have been sur- 
prised how hot this question has become since the dramatic 
exchange of visits was announced. Government experts say they 
still don’t foresee any basic policy change in U.S. trade with the 
Communist bloc. 

A shift could come, of course, if Russia offered significant 
political concessions on Berlin, disarmament, or some other area 
of disagreement between East and West. 

Washington officials think Russia has no intention of offering 
such concessions for easier trade relations and they flatly state 
Eisenhower won’t make the initial move. 

Existing restrictions on East-West trade fall into several cate- 
gories. 

Most important are the strategic controls on U. S. exports. 

Government sources say the U.S. has eased up this list just 
about as far as it feels it can without adding to Russia’s warmak- 
ing potential. There are some items on it which Washington 
might remove, but these are items the Kremlin can buy elsewhere. 

The items Russia really wants are technologically advanced 
machinery, electronic equipment, chemical processes and the 
like. 

Russia also says she wants long-term credits to buy here. 
Officials say she can remove legal restrictions against granting 
those only by settling her lend-lease wartime debts to the U.S. 
The U.S. takes the position Russia can buy many more peaceful 
consumer items here without our government doing anything. 

On the selling side, Russia runs up against the fact that most 
of her basic exports are raw materials which are either produced 
in abundance here, or imported from friendly trading partners, or 
both. Examples are non-ferrous metals, meats, furs, crops, 
lumber, and the like. 

Washington experts say Russia is moved only by propaganda 
motives when she cites minor restrictions against her exports— 
curbs on certain furs, crabmeat, and refusal to grant Russia 
most-favored-nation preferential tariffs. They conclude that trade 
is more important to Russia from propaganda then economic 
viewpoints. And they say they see little or no success in Russia’s 
sporadic efforts to whip up U. S. business pressure for an easier 
trade policy. 


Domestic consumption, demand, and prices of lead and zinc 
all will rise slowly over the next three years, but surplus stocks on 
hand will offset any real solution to problems of oversupply in the 
U. S. before then. While foreign prices also will rise, they will 
rise more slowly than U.S. prices supported by U.S. import 
quotas, and this trend will put new pressures on domestic fabri- 
cators and may lead to efforts to ease import restrictions in the 
early 1960's. 

These are some of the estimates and predictions making the 
rounds in Washington as a result of a confidential study. The 
study predicts lead consumption in the U.S. will rise 10% over 
the 1958 recession levels, zinc 15%. U.S. barter of crop sur- 
pluses will help drain foreign stocks, but this year production 
will continue to exceed consumption by at least 10%, even out- 
side the U.S. 

Foreign production and demand will balance at an “early” 
rate, but this balance in the U.S. won’t be struck until at least 
1962, at which time prices needed to encourage new production 
to meet new demand will further spread the U.S. and world 
price gap. 

By 1962, the study predicts, U. S. prices may hit 15¢ for lead, 
14¢ for zinc, foreign prices 12.5¢ for lead, 11.5¢ for zinc. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 332 362 1,586 
Autos, units 120,916 124,446* 62,846 
Trucks, units 20,704 25,119* 16,276 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,997 8,042 7,727 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,046 11,907 11,754 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,573 6,372 7,101 
Gasoline, thous bbl 29,948 29,186 28,693 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.4 82.8 84.1 
Container board, tons 173,247 167,754 147,799 
Boxboard, tons 158,235 143,086 141,207 
Paper operating rate, % 93.9 90.7* 88.0 
Lumber, thous of board ft 237,894 228,555 243,546 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,207 1,212* 1,309 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,775 13,577 12,619 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 411.7 331.5 514.0 

* Revised 
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Overseas Investment, Sales Are Heading Up 


(Continued from page 1) 
mains substantially below 
1957 level. 


the 


@ American industry will ex- 
pand foreign capital expenditures 
most heavily in Europe. Plans 
for 1960 call for annual capital 
investment in Europe heavy 
enough to keep it the number one 
area for U. S. investment dollars. 


@U. S. manufacturing com- 
panies generally expect sales of 
their foreign subsidiaries to climb 
faster than their exports from 
domestic plants. 

The petroleum industry is 
spending more on new facilities 
abroad than all manufacturing in- 
dustries (excluding petroleum 
refining) combined, and will hike 
such expenditures in 1960 to 
slightly above the expected level 
for this year (see chart). 

But overseas outlay for both 
years will run well below the 
1957 level, when the Suez crisis 
led U. S. petroleum companies to 
make unusually large investments 
in Latin America. 

As the chart indicates, over- 
seas capital spending by Ameri- 
can manufacturing companies 
probably will hit a new peak this 
year, with investment running 
26% higher than in 1958 and 
3% higher than in 1957. But 
these firms now plan to cut for- 
eign capital expenditures down 
from the current high water mark 
by an estimated $68.8 million in 
1960. 

Top-ranking manufacturing in- 
dustries planning for capital out- 
lays abroad this year are trans- 
portation equipment (mostly 
automobiles), machinery, and 
chemicals. Each will spend over 
$200 million. In 1960 the ma- 
chinery industry plans the largest 
capital outlay abroad: over $250 
million. 

Next year, American manufac- 
turing companies will invest 47% 
of their total capital expendi- 
tures abroad in European coun- 
tries. This is an increase of over 
7% above the 1957 and 1958 
levels. 

Manufacturers of machinery 
and transportation equipment 
will concentrate most heavily on 
European operations. Two-thirds 
of their planned overseas capital 
spending for 1960 will be 
Europe-bound. 

The U. S. manufacturing com- 
panies involved in the survey see 
faster growth ahead in the sales 
of their overseas subsidiaries than 
in export sales from their domes- 
tic plants. They forecast that 
sales of their foreign subsidiaries 
will climb 7% this year and an- 
other 9% in 1960. 

Only one industry group— 
the manufacturers of fabricated 
metals, instruments, and controls 
—expects its export sales from 


the U. S. ‘o rise at a faster clip 
this year thin the sales of its for- 
eign subsic’. iries. 

How wil continued heavy in- 
vestment in overseas subsidiaries 
affect American industrial pur- 
chasing a: nts? Here are three 
possible r: ults: 

1. You domestic purchases 
of capital uipment may dwindle 
should 0\. “seas investment re- 
duce the .ipital your company 
has avail:'le for domestic ex- 
pansion. \{ost firms only have 
a certain »iount of capital avail- 
able for such investment. 

2. Products that your firm or 


your conipetitors will manufac- 
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Jlonger for top gear operations. 


MANUFACTURING 
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Millions of dollars 
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Source: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics 


Foreign Capital Expenditures 
By American Companies 
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ture overseas may replace goods 
your company now exports to 
foreign markets. 

3. Goods made by overseas 
affiliates of U. S. firms may 
eventually wind up for sale in 
America, but only if cheaper 
production costs abroad more 
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than compensate for the trans- 
portation charges and tariffs that 
goods shipped to the U. S. would 
require. If such should be the 
case, you would tend to buy 
more merchandise from abroad 
as opposed to goods produced 
domestically. 


Hardship Cases, Industry Says, Head 
Steel's Long Line of Hopeful Buyers 


(Continued from page 1) 
end) plus the number of days 
required to make the steel plus 
the time required to reach the 
customer’s place on the books. 

If the strike were to continue 
until Labor Day, customers 
thinking in terms of fourth quar- 
ter orders may be out of luck. 
Hangover orders from July, 
along with those already booked 
for August and September (al- 
ready solid) will be taken care 
of first so that “damned little” 
fourth quarter tonnage actually 
will be delivered by Christmas, 
the sales chief of a major Chi- 
cago producer asserted. 

One of the top three producers 
said it is now “welcoming” all 
orders through to the end of the 
year to be filled on a chrono- 
logical basis under a “controlled 
acceptance” system. This is ac- 
tually an allocation plan de- 
signed to prevent any one cus- 
tomer receiving an unreasonable 
quantity of any product. 

Once the mills begin operat- 
ing, some shipments will move 
out soon after the first couple 
of shifts. That will be steel al- 
ready “on the floor” when the 
mills closed down. Within two 
or three days some hot rolled 
sheet will be ready for shipment. 

But depending on the amount 
of hearth damage, which in- 
creases as the shutdown con- 
tinues, it will take mills upwards 
of 10 days to two weeks to get 
up a good pace. Some estimates 
run as high as four weeks or 


As for current supplies, re- 


ports from around the country 


indicated stockpiles were hold- 
ing up fairly well although scat- 
tered pinches had developed dur- 
ing the four-week walkout. Some 
supply reports, however, were 
downright spectacular. 


@ Structural steel fabricators 
reported enough structural 
shapes on hand to continue op- 
erations for three months. 


@ The N.A.P.A. Business Sur- 
vey Committee, reporting that 
purchasing executives consider 
business now as “coasting,” said 
that while steel items dominate 
current short supply lists, no 
critical shortages were listed by 
P.A.’s in their July summary of 
buying conditions. 

“Steel warehousemen said de- 
mand was rising again to pre- 
strike levels, after an early strike 
letdown, and its 3.7-million-ton 
stickpile was being depleted at 
the rate of 150,000-200,000 tons 
a week. Tightest items were flat- 
rolled products. 


@Screw machine product 
firms reported customers’ inven- 
tories sufficient for a_ three- 
month strike. Gray iron foun- 


ders see clear sailing for another 
50 days. 


® Manufacturers of tubular 
and semi-tubular rivet and spe- 
cialty cold-head fasteners assert 
they can maintain peak produc- 
tion for another 60 days. 

Early trouble spots, however, 
were mostly in galvanized sheets 
and custom shapes for highway 
construction. 
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This squirrel cage, open frame, integral horse- 
power Century Electric motor works fine on dozens of 
applications. You’ll find it giving dependable low-cost 
service on blowers, fans, pumps, lathes, drilling ma- 
chines and grinders. But... 


It can’t do everything. There are many appli- 
cations where it won’t give good results. That’s why 
you can’t use just any motor on your equipment. You 
need the right motor. The motor that gives you the 
right combination of torque, horsepower, acceleration 


and efficiency for you to get top performance from 
your equipment. 


Century Electric can help you get that right 
motor. Here’s why: Century Electric sales engineers 
are motor experts. They know motors and drive prob- 


This motor can drive anything...ailmost 


lems inside and out because they think, sell and apply 
motors and nothing but motors. They can sit down 
with you and give you on-the-spot answers. 


Over 10,000 types of motors are available from 
Century Electric. There is one for every type of appli- 
cation and for any kind of operating condition— 
dusty, corrosive, explosive or moist. Century Electric 
sales engineers will help you select the right one. They 
don’t have to rely on only a few types, like this stand- 
ard squirrel cage motor, to do everything. 


For more than a motor—for help in selecting the 
right motor for your application, just contact your 
nearest Century Electric Sales Office or Authorized 
Distributor. A Century Electric sales engineer will be 
glad to help you. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Railroads Yelp 
For Help—But 
Trucks Roll On 


New York—The spread of 
“double bottom” trucking to turn- 
pike routes in New York and 
Massachusetts is drawing com- 
petitive yelps from railroads. The 
potential pinch is so strong that 
some roads already are thinking 
about rate reductions to head off 
further expansion of the truck 
tandem system. 

Most states prohibit tandem 
trucking—the practice of hauling 
two or more trailers locked be- 
hind a tractor—by road weight 
and other restrictions. But New 
York Thruway authorities re- 
cently authorized tandem opera- 
tions by six firms which had ex- 
perimented with the system on 
the toll road since last February. 

Major railroads serving New 
York State denounced the de- 
velopment, charging that tandem: 


® Gives truckers a new competi- 
tive advantage over railroad op- 
erations. 


© Constitutes a threat to passenger 
car safety. 


@ Amounts to a protective um- 
brella held over the trucking in- 
dustry by the state’s newly estab- 
lished Office of Transportation. 

The New York State Associa- 
tion of Railroads, representing 15 
rail carriers such as the New 
York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Delaware & 
Lackawanna, plus Railway Ex- 
press, termed the Thruway Au- 
thority’s decision “another ex- 
ample of discriminatory action 
favoring the trucking industry at 
the expense of the public.” 

Industrial sources told PurR- 
CHASING WEEK that several rail- 
roads are considering rate reduc- 
tions to offset the effect of these 
tandem operations and head off 
lower trucking rates. 

“Once the truckers realize the 
economies they are achieving by 
hauling double loads for the price 
of one,” explained one rail execu- 
tive, “they may well start con- 
sidering rate cuts to stimulate 
greater volume.” 

Spector Freight System, Inc., 
Chicago, is one of the trucking 
lines operating the tandem serv- 
ice over the New York Thruway 
and the Massachusetts Turnpike. 

Railroads fear a spread of the 
system to other turnpikes in the 
East, such as the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania Turnpikes. Tan- 
dem trucking has operated in the 
West for a number of years. 

Victor Condello, general coun- 
sel of the State Railroad Associa- 
tion, has asked Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller to suspend the perma- 
nent authority given to tandem 
operations on the Thruway until 
the entire picture has been thor- 
oughly investigated by the State 
Office of Transportation. 


Canadian Firm Shipping 
Soda in Reusable Drum 


Montreal — Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., now uses a swaged- 
top, non-returnable drum for its 
shipments of anhydrous caustic 
soda. 

C.LL. claims its customers get 
the improved drum at no extra 
cost and can reuse it for their 
own shipments. 
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Railway Express Gives Small Shippers a Break 


New York—The Railway Ex- 
press Agency moved to expand 
its incentive rate system last 
week. It aims to offer small ship- 
pers quantity rates comparable to 
those already extended to large 
volume shippers. 

Effective Sept. 8, the agency 
plans to offer “bargain rates” on 
abrasives and tape, athletic, gym- 
nastic and sporting goods, farm 
implements and parts, greeting 
cards, rugs and carpets, tufted 
textile products, and typewriters 
and parts. 

The new rates promise reduc- 


tions of as much as 37.1%. They 
will apply to individual prepaid 
small shipments of these com- 
modities when picked up in bulk 
lots of 300 Ibs. or more at one 
time and from one shipper when 
picked up at a number of points 
of origin. 

Much of the traffic Railway 
Express expects to handle under 
the new rates is business it had 
lost to competing small shipment 
carriers, particularly the parcel 
post service. 

The tariffs, filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 


July 31 are not the agency’s first 
incentive rates. Since 1955, in- 
centive express rates have been 
in effect on deodorants, disinfec- 
tants, and insecticides; drugs, 
medicines, and toilet prepara- 
tions; academic caps, gowns, and 
hoods; choir and pulpit robes; 
nurses caps; wearing apparel; 
electric tools and accessories; 
surgical and medical instruments 
and supplies or parts; biological 
products and laboratory equip- 
ment, and on shipments of book 
matches. 

The new tariffs provide three 


weight brackets—300 to 1,499 
Ib., 1,500 to 2,499 Ib., and 
2,500 Ib. or more. In a table re- 
leased by the agency, a typical 
application of the rates to 10 
small shipments aggregating 325 
lb., and moving from New York 
to 10 different destinations 
throughout the nation, shows 
savings on the shipments amount- 
ing to approximately 37.1%. 

On a 20-lb. shipment to At- 
lanta, for another example, the 
current rate is $3.98; the new in- 
centive rate for the shipment 
would be $2.53. 

On a 35-lb. shipment to Bos- 
ton, the current rate is $4.16; the 
new incentive rate for the ship- 
ment would be $2.67. 


There's a (iss) 
steel container 
to meet 
almost every 


shipping need 


Example: 


chemicals for cleaning 


Shipments of countless products travel safely, their 
purity assured, in carbon or stainless-steel shipping 
containers from United States Steel. 

Whatever your product, USS stee! drums and pails 
offer the ultimate in protection in chemically clean 
steel containers in a variety of s zes and closures. 
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They represent the largest, most complete line avail- 
able, for products as varied as paint and petroleum, 
chemicals and food, additives and essences. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. » Port Arthur, Texas 
Chicago, Ill. » New Orleans, La. » Sharon, Pa. * Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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Wholesalers from Company-Owned Sales Branches 


Chicage — Distribution and 
purchasing activities at the 104- 
year-old Crane Co., nation’s larg- 
est supplier of valves and fittings 
for industry, have been revolu- 
tionized in a series of lightning- 
fast moves by Thomas M. Evans, 
the company’s new board chair- 
man. 

The overhaul has resulted in 
the elimination of hundreds of 
jobs since Evans took over last 
April 28 after threatening a proxy 
fight. It also has shaken up the 
executive staff and transformed 
Crane’s basic policies on a num- 
ber of matters. 


Complete Change in Operation 


From __ tight _ centralization, 
Crane has changed to decentral- 
ization; from operating its own 
sales branches it has switched to 
dealing with independent whole- 
salers wherever possible; and 
from handling competitors’ prod- 
ucts as well as its own, it has de- 
cided to concentrate its selling 
power on products that Crane 
makes. 

“Crane is a manufacturer,” 
says Evans, who also heads H. K. 
Porter Co., Pittsburgh. “Half of 
Crane’s branch sales have been 
products made by other people. 
If that were profitable, it might 
make sense.” 

He estimates that about $100 
million of Crane’s $336 million 
sales last year were jobbed prod- 
ucts not made by Crane. In 
1958, Crane’s net income of 
about $5.5 million amounted to 
1.6% of sales, a figure Evans 
calls “inadequate.” 


Employees Buy Some Branches 


In some instances, branches 
were sold to employees, who con- 
tinued the business. Other 
branches were shut down and the 
inventories sold off. The number 
of factory branches was reduced 
from 130 before Evans took over 
to 86 as of last week. Those fac- 
tory branches remaining will be- 
come wholesale outlets, dealing 
with the factory. 

Largest of the factory branches 
to be disposed of was the Crane 
Co. of Minnesota, a profitable 
wholesale plumbing wares firm 
with 11 outlets in five states. By 
selling its 72% interest to the 
family that owned the other 28%, 
Crane brought $4 million into its 
own treasury and still had a sales 
outlet for Crane’s valves and 
plumbing products. 


Independent Wholesalers Signed 


To help broaden distribution in 
weak areas and plug holes caused 
by shutdown of certain factory 
branches, Crane signed up some 
136 independent wholesalers to 
handle its line. In some cases, 
employees of factory branches 
were transferred to sales staffs of 
independent wholesalers. 

Elimination of “weak” dis- 
tributors, and signing up of new 
ones, slimmed down Crane’s 
wholesaler group to 650 “se- 
lected” outlets from the former 
figure of 685. 

Although Crane is known 
largely as a maker of plumbing 
and heating devices for the home, 
sales director Ronald W. Lind- 
say said, 67% of its domestic 
factory sales are valves and fit- 
tings for industrial use. The 
1.583 different industrial prod- 
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ucts include valves ranging in 
size from %4-in. to 72 in. 
Under the new distribution 
setup, more outlets probably will 
be of the industrial type than was 
the case before, says Lindsay, be- 
cause “we realize this represents 
our greatest growth potential.” 
At the same time, the company 
plans to beef up its industrial 
products line by plugging some 
gaps. Right now, oil well valves 


Crane Co. Shakeup Decentralizes Purchasing 


New Board Chairman also Shifts to Independent 


are in the design stage and are 
expected to be on the market in 
six to eight months. Alloy valves 
for a wider range of pressures and 
temperatures in chemical proc- 
essing probably will not be far 
behind. 

A new industrial catalog has 
been ordered drawn up to replace 
one that hadn’t been updated 
since 1953. 

In the reorganization of the 
sales group and elimination of 
branches, Crane’s total sales 
force was reduced to about 620 
from about 780 last year. At one 


time, Crane employed more than 
1,000 sales personnel. 

Purchasing at Crane also was 
sharply reorganized. A plan de- 
vised by former Crane President 
Neele Stearns to consolidate sales 
and purchasing under a vice presi- 
dent for marketing and procure- 
ment was thrown out under the 
Evans regime, after being in effect 
for less than a month. With the 
de-emphasis of jobbed products, 
decentralization and use of inde- 
pendent distributors, there was no 
longer any reason to consolidate 
purchasing and marketing in one 
department. 

In the decentralization proc- 
ess, job eliminations and trans- 
ferrals reduced the purchasing 


group at the general office to 10 
persons, from the former 21. Pur- 
chasing agents at the factory level 
were directed to report directly 
to factory managers, rather than 
central purchasing. 

George F. Burley, who had 
been vice president for purchas- 
ing and traffic since Dec. 1, 1957, 
and later vice president for mar- 
keting and procurement under 
Stearns, was elevated by Evans 
to vice president of sales. George 
F. Dormody, former manager of 
purchasing, was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the new market 
development department. He was 
succeeded by L. F. Engberg, for- 
mer assistant manager of pur- 
chasing. 


AIR FREIGHT EXCLUSIVE 


Reserved Air Freight—United Air Lines 


regular-rate “extra” guarantees you space 


United Air Lines can guarantee the air freight space you need! United Mainliners and 
Cargoliners take off more than 900 times a day, and every one of them is a cargo carrier. 
The “right” flight at the right time for your shipment — another reason why so many 
shippers use Reserved Air Freight on a regular basis! Phone United Air Lines today. 


The only centralized cargo control 
checks your shipment every mile 
and minute of the way. 


AND MORE “EXTRAS” 


Radar on every Mainliner® helps 
insure more on-time deliveries, a 
smoother ride for fragile cargo. 


Door-to-door pickup and delivery 
makes United an extension of your 
own shipping department. 


Service to 82 cities, 2000 commu- 
nities, puts most markets only 


hours from your production line. eee: | 


FREE BOOKLET 


Tells how United Air Lines saves 
freight shippers money, provides 
better service. How about you? 
Just write to Cargo Sales Divi- 
sion, United Air Lines, 36 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


| AIR LINES 


/® 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP UNITED AIR LINES 
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Congressmen Don't Want Schools 
To Buy Russian Science Equipment 


Washington—Congress is determined to legislate Soviet science 
equipment out of school laboratories in the United States by way 
of the pocketbook. 

A rider to the health-education-welfare appropriation bill bans 
local school district purchases of Russian-made science equipment 
with funds provided by the federal government under the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Schools had begun placing orders for an initial shipment of about 
$240,000 worth of demonstration equipment through Ealing Corp., 
a Cambridge, Mass. importing firm. The equipment—such as 
thermocouples, gadgets to show sound wave action, and optical 
devices—was considered good quality and was selling far below the 
U.S. prices. Nearly 100 different items were available. 

The Administration strongly 


Shippers Slice Automation Pie Two Ways as Union 
And Management Sign Three-Year, No-Strike Pact 


San Francisco—West Coast 
longshoremen and __ shipping 
clerks will share the fruits of au- 
tomation under a pace-setting la- 
bor agreement reached by the 
Pacific Maritime Assn. and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union. 

Union and management nego- 
tiators signed a three-year no- 
strike pact in which the chief 
clause was provision for a $1.5 
million fund to be contributed by 
employers during the first year 
as payment on workers’ cash 
share of increased productivity 


realized up to June 15, 1960. 

The fund will be subject to 
further negotiation or arbitration 
then and again in June 1961. 

The agreement on the mechan- 
ization fund stated that the 
money is to “guarantee the fully 
registered work force a share in 
savings effected by labor-saving 
machinery, changed methods of 
operation, or changes in work- 
ing rules and contract restrictions 
resulting in reduced manpower 
with the same or greater produc- 
tivity for an “operation.” 


Hagan Gets Out of The 
Dust Collecting Business 


Pittsburgh—Hagan Chemicals 
& Controls, Inc., is getting out 
of the aerostatic dust collector 
manufacturing business, because 
—the company said—the unit 
has not integrated well with 
Hagan’s line of industrial control 
instruments and systems. 

William W. Hopwood, Hagan 
president, said the company 
could not increase promotional 
activities in the gas cleaning field 
without “diluting” the sales im- 
pact of its control products for 
power, steel, aeronautic and 
marine industries. 


opposed the ban as federal inter- 
ference in local school affairs. 
But Sen. Styles Bridges (R.- 
N.H.), who proposed the “rider,” 
claimed the Soviet Union was de- 
liberately flooding the market at 
below-cost prices to undermine 
U.S. manufacturers—and score 
a propaganda victory with school 
children who would notice their 
lab equipment stamped “made in 
Russia.” 


Claims Profit Selling 


The importer, however, 
claimed that Russia was selling 
the equipment at a profit by fill- 
ing a market left vacant by U. S. 
manufacturers. He said much of 
the school laboratory equipment 
made in this country is more 
elaborate and more precision- 
built than necessary for demon- 
strating text book principles. 

A hand rotator to demonstrate 
centrifugal force, for instance, 
would cost the importer $3 and 
retail for $18, compared to the 
$47 retail price on a comparable 
U. S. item. 


It IT CAN 
BE FORMED FROM 


STEEL, BRASS, 
ALUMINUM or 
STAINLESS 


a quote from ETASCO 


can put money in your 


pocket. 


BLANKING 
PIERCING 
FORMING 
DEEP 
DRAWING 
TAPPING 
SPOT 
WELDING 


done at 
a profit 
to you 


| ETASCO') 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 


successful ironworks is located 
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Your SINGLE-SOURCE for non-ferrous metals. Federated brass, bronze, alumi- 


num, zinc, lead, solder, babbitts, plating materials, galvanic anodes, lead products. All rigidly con- 
trolled in production through processes developed by Asarco’s Central Research Laboratory to 
guarantee complete and strict adherence to specifications, order after order. All promptly avail- 
able through 21 sales offices, 11 plants, a network of strategically located stock points. All backed 
by a sales engineer force with long and thorough experience in non-ferrous application. Concentrate 


all your non-ferrous purchases with Federated Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining 


Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5. In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION OF 


* 
C 
© 
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This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


AUGUST 10-16 


Bonn—Despite political antagonism, West Germany is becoming the biggest 


free foreign trade partner of Red China. 


Preliminary reports covering the first four months of this year indicate sub- 
stantial gains—even without a trade agreement. 

During the January-April 1959 period, German imports from the Reds rose 
to $22.7 million, compared to only $17.5 million of the year earlier. _ 

Exports to Red China during the same period increased to $39.3 million—a 


threefold increase. 


Project this for the full year 1959 and all indicators point to substantial 
increases over last year’s exchange volume which hit $200 million. 

Total foreign trade of West Germany (excluding the Saar and West Berlin) 
enjoyed an 8% value increase during the first half of 1959. 

The increase rate was the same for both exports, which went up to $4,520 
million, and for imports, which rose to $3,860 million. Since import prices 
declined more than export prices, volume of imports increased by 15% compared 


to an 11% export volume gain. 
e 


London—British industrial production for June almost reached the record 
level achieved in May, according to a provisional estimate put out by the treas- 
ury. Index for June was 109-110, compared with 110 the previous month and 


107 at beginning of the year. 


All industries except those in the capital goods fields report improvements. 
But it’s expected that the buoyancy in most industries—especially those manu- 
facturing consumer goods—will work its way through to heavy industries. 

Most booming businesses in Britain are manufacture of cars, household goods, 
and clothing. Outside of consumer goods, there has been increased activity in 
industries supplying the manufacturers and in construction work. 

The construction boom is due mainly to housing projects and public spending. 
But industry’s interest in construction has perked up recently. 

Despite benefits gained from supplying the consumer industries, steel manu- 
facturers report they are still working “substantially” below capacity and attribute 
this to lack of orders from the capital goods section. 

Industrial experts say one major obstacle to a general recovery in industrial 
activity is reluctance of manufacturers to increase their raw material stocks. 

In the absence of positive domestic factors, commodities here are reacting 


sensitively to stateside pressures. 


London zinc prices, for example, recently rose to their highest level in two 
years on reports of labor troubles in the U. S. 

The metal to-date this year has made a bullish showing, in strong contrast to 
lead. Purchasing officers anticipate paying slightly higher prices still, toward 
the end of the year. But a sharp rise isn’t anticipated. Any exaggerated price 
hike would be tempered by the prospect of unused capacity being brought into 


the picture. 


Copper, too, just lately reacted to U. S. developments. It fell sharply here 


British Company to Market Fresh-Frozen Milk 


London— Milkman to the world. 
That’s the goal of a British firm which 
plans to go into full scale commercial 
production of fresh-frozen milk this fall. 

The National Research Development 
Corp. last week announced perfection of 
a new process to keep milk fresh-frozen 
for 18 months. The secret involves an 
ultrasonic vibration treatment. 

The British governmental agency said 
if the milk product is kept at below 8 F., 
it returns on thawing to a completely nat- 
ural state with no change in flavor or 
condition. 

A London ice cream company has been 
granted the sole manufacturing license 
and has announced plans to market frozen 
milk throughout the world. 

The process developers claim the cost 
is only slightly above that for canned 
sterilized milk. 

After normal pasteurization, the milk 
receives an ultrasonic treatment. It then 
is poured into containers closed by a 
standard heat-sealing process and frozen 
at a controlled rate. The freezing process 
takes about an hour and the milk then is 
removed to cold storage. 

The N.R.D.C., a government body 
which handles major British inventions, 
is backing the new process which was de- 
vised by researchers for the National In- 
stitute for research in dairying. N.R.D.C. 
handles all patents for the process in 
Britain and abroad. 

The agency says countries with little 
or no fresh milk supplies show a great 
market potential for the new product. 
Main markets are expected to be the 
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Middle and Far East, Africa, South 
America, West Indies, and the Bahamas. 

Shipping lines also are expected to 
provide an outlet for Britain’s fresh- 
frozen milk. 


South Africa Fights to Remain 
In American Steel Markets 


Johannesburg—South Africa, which 
broke into the U. S. steel market as a 
result of the pre-strike stockpiling ac- 
tivity, indicated this week it will battle 
to keep its foot in the door. 

Orders received for U. S. shipment 
were comparatively small, but the South 
African Iron & Steel Corp. (Iscor) con- 
siders the exports a triumph for the Union 
of South Africa’s relatively tiny iron and 
steel industry. The Union now looks 
forward to receiving additional orders 
on the strength of its confidence that its 
prices are competitive and its steel quality 
high. 

Iscor has shipped steel exports total- 
ing $19.6 million during the past nine 
months. Other customers in addition to 
the United States include Germany, 
Japan, Argentina, and the Philippines. 


Czechs Push Exports to Iraq 


Beirut—Czechoslovakia is planning an 
export drive aimed at the Iraqi consumer 
and capital goods market. Plans call for 
a series of exhibitions of specialized in- 
dustrial equipment, followed by a big in- 
dustrial fair at Baghdad in November. 


following an earlier rise caused by the announcement of production cutbacks. 
Chief cause for the tumble was the settlement of Kennecott’s New Mexico 
stoppage. 

Londoners expect the metal to remain very sensitive to U. S. demand and 
supply trends. Basic statistical position is considered a lot healthier than it was 


during 1958. But there still is world surplus, and that alone will keep future 
price hikes within bounds. 


nena is becoming a lot more active as a supplier of industrial 
goods. 

Just last year, this country tripled its exports of complete factories. And, 
er enough, some of these are finding their way into the Western market 
places. 

Recent exports to the non-Communist world include, for example: an oxygen 
factory for Argentina; a power station for India, Turkey, and Egypt; and a pilot 
plant in India for conversion of sugar cane scrap into boiler fuel. The major share 
of this type of goods, however, is still going to Iron Curtain lands. 

The Soviet Union alone has ordered 70 canning plants, 40 tomato puree 
plants, and 90 “dwarf” flour mills of 20-tpd. capacity. 

China, too, is being supplied from Hungarian factories. The C sepel Iron 
Works, for example, will build pipe factory material and equipment for China 
which will cost about $17 million. 

Indications are that Csepel may be switched over to produce pipe factory 
machinery and parts exclusively for the entire Iron Curtain bloc. 


from the nation § 
largest warehouse stocks: 


All your TRACK Needs 
“FASTER FROM FOSTER” 


One call to L. B. Foster Company delivers the “complete 
package”—everything you need to install and maintain 
industrial sidings and in-plant trackage. And Foster will 
save you money on rail and switch material. Three addi- 
tional stocking locations now eliminate double handling, 
permit lower freight costs. Foster’s eight nationwide 
warehouses stock all sizes of new and relaying rail, 
8 thru 175-lb., track accessories, crane rail and acces- 
sories, and tools for “complete package” shipments. Call 
Foster rail specialists to help you select track materials 
best suited to your job. 


Let us prove that Foster is your most complete, most 
economical source for all track requirements. 


For immediate reference, see Sweet’s Plant Engineer File 
or send for Rail Catalog # PW-8. 


Copyright 1959 L. B. Foster Company 


LB FOSTER 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
HOUSTON 2, TEX. 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
ATLANTA 8, GA. 
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An Open-Ear Policy 


urveys have shown that a vast majority of purchasing agents and 

buyers claim to recognize the value of giving salesmen an audience. In 
theory this is fine. Salesmen are paid to call upon buyers and to point out 
how a product can be used to the advantage of the purchasing man’s com- 
pany. You can get no.argument on this score, either in purchasing or in 
sales circles. 

But how about the purchasing man’s responsibilities? Should he pay 
more than lip service to the idea of seeing salesmen? Unfortunately, pay- 
ing lip service to any truism is much easier than living up to the fact, despite 
the admission that benefits will accrue to the purchasing man who looks to 
salesmen for help. 

Take the case of a newly appointed purchasing director who, upon assum- 
ing his new duties, was given a fairly rough assignment. He was told that 
within one year he was expected to effect a 5% savings in purchases without 
affecting quality. Having a background in production, the new purchasing 
executive realized the savings would not be made in one fell swoop. So the 
first thing he did was to set a time-table for savings. He determined he would 
take stock of his progress monthly. Last week he concluded four months 
on the job and just a glance at the record of savings was the same as looking 
at a calendar. In exactly one third of a year he had moved one-third toward 
his goal. 

Obviously, seeing salesmen was not the only way in which he effected sav- 
ings. But this is what he did have to say about seeing salesmen: 

“T’'ll take the time to talk to any salesman who comes in here just because 
I think that’s the best way for me to keep educated about new material and 
equipment. I don’t care if it means I have to work late. It’s worth it. Once 
a salesman knows what your problem is he can more often than not come up 
with a quick solution. I believe in letting ’em help you.” 

Most purchasing men have heard similar statements; some believe them 
and put into practice the idea of seeing all and sundry. Others are willing to 
rely on their experience; they know that too many salesmen have little to 
offer and therefore conclude that it is not necessary to make a point of talk- 
ing with every Tom, Dick, and Harry who comes along. 

A look at statistics proves the point. A McGraw-Hill survey of industrial 
salesmen last year showed the average salesman spends 32% of his time 
traveling and waiting. As a purchasing man there is nothing you can do 
about a salesman’s traveling time but you do have a great deal to do with 
waiting time. 

Waiting is non-productive for the salesman, and, from his viewpoint, it is 
mighty important. It’s important from the purchasing man’s viewpoint too; 
a salesman rushing to make calls is bound to gravitate to the place where 
his services seem to be most appreciated; a lack of appreciation on a buyer’s 
part inevitably is reflected in the service a salesman renders. 

The same McGraw-Hill survey showed that the average salesman spends 
only 42% of his time in face-to-face conversations with customers and 
prospects. 

How about your time? How much of it do you spend seeking to learn more? 

Or do you just pay lip service to the idea, alibiing to yourself that even 
if you did see salesmen you wouldn’t be helped? 
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Your Follow-Up File 


G. E. Irradiates Polyethylene 


New York, N. Y. 

We are trying to accumulate perti- 
nent information on a new product de- 
veloped in the plastics industry. 

Polyethylene for many years has 
been used as an insulation in many 
fields. However, recently polyethylene 
has been irradiated, thus changing 
many of its electrical and chemical 
characteristics. 

We would appreciate information on 
this new product “irradiate polyethy- 
lene.” We would be interested in man- 
ufacturers and sources of supply that 
irradiate the finished polyethylene 


product. 
Sheldon Ellenoft 
Purchasing Agent 
Alpha Wire Corp. 


@lIrradiated polyethylene is pro- 
duced by General Electric Co. 
under the name Irrathene. For 
complete information, contact 
A. L. Baldock, manager of sales, 
Insulating Materials Department, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N. Y. 


Pallet Maker’s Address 


Cantonment, Fla. 

In an issue of PURCHASING WEEK 
you had a news item on new type of 
pallet developed. 

The article stated this pallet was 
being marketed by Casco Supply Co. 
of San Francisco. Could you supply 
the local address of this concern, as 
we would like to get further informa- 
tion from them. 

Geo. M. Snyder 
Gulf Fibre Products Co., Inc. 


@ We believe you are referring to 
our “Disposable Pallets Gain Wide 
Use to Reduce Storage, Handling 
Costs” (Feb. 9 °59, p. 12). It is the 
Calco Supply Co., 315 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


What's the Market Price? 


St. John, N. B., Canada 

Would it be possible to forward the 
latest market price on magnetite raw 
iron ore? 

We have a large body of magnetite 
iron ore and not being experts in this 
field, we would appreciate anything 
you could do in this regard. 

T. W. Mantle 
Crystal Ice Co. Ltd. 


@Prices on iron ore fluctuate 
slightly from deal to deal depend- 
ing on amount, specific content, 
and other varying situations. For 
domestic (U. S.) material, the price 
generally fluctuates close to iron 
ore prices for the lower Great 
Lakes area. Current Bessemer 
Mesabi 5112 % ferrous ore sells for 
$11.60 a ton, while similar non- 
Bessemer ore is selling at $11.45 
a ton. 


Interested in New Method 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

In your July 27 issue under “Prod- 

uct Perspective” (p. 19) there is a 

short article on two adhesives designed 
for bonding polystyrene foam. 

As distributors of Styrofoam, we are 

very much interested in new methods 
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of bonding this material. Please send 
us the manufacturer’s address. 

E. A. Schlampp, Jr. 

President 

Edwards Sales Corp. 


@B. F. Goodrich Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., 500 South Main St., 
Akron 8, Ohio. 


Cheers for Transportation 


I'll be interested to learn the answers 
you obtain to the question submitted 
by L. W. Brettman (P. W. July 6, ’59, 
p. 10) to “Your Follow-Up File”. 

Suffice it to say that it will take some 
pretty clever research work to answer 
this gentleman. 

Permit me to compliment your or- 
ganization in publishing recently (un- 
der the caption “Late Bulletin”) that 
the Railway Express approved a re- 
organization plan. 

Similar material is not published in 
our local papers. 

In this article you state that the re- 
organization was expected to provide 
faster and more dependable service 
for shippers using the small package 
service. It seems logical to assume that 
the Express Agency gets most of its 
revenue from that type of tonnage. 
When your editor writes on this again, 
and when bringing it to a conclusion, it 
would seem that it would be a good 
subject for an editorial. 

After all, there are three things in 
business—buying, transportation, and 
selling—and each is interrelated. 

Your newspaper is to be commended 
for giving transportation _ sufficient 
space, and for the method that you use 
in briefing your articles. 

E. A. J. 


@ L. W. Brettman, Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago proposed getting answers 
to this question: 

“What policy does your com- 
pany have with regard to charging 
freight costs back to the supplier 
on local shipments, where the cus- 
tomer, due to one reason or an- 
other, must pick up the material in 
his own truck?” 


Transportation Series 


New Haven, Conn. 

While your publication is aimed at 
the purchasing field, much of your 
material is of interest to people in the 
sales end of business. 

In your June 29 edition, I noticed 
one of your readers requested a re- 
print of “Transportation” (Part I, 
Trucking, July 28, p. 5; Part II, Rail- 
roads, Aug. 4, p. 6; and Part III, Air 
Freight, Aug. 11, 58, p. 7). If you 
still have reprints available, I would 
like a copy of this particular series. 


Joyce E. Hutchinson 
Whitney Blake Co. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


What is your philosophy in dealing with a 


“difficult” person from another department? 


H. C. Morris, Carbon Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


“Circumstances surrounding a situa- 
tion always must be considered: the 
‘difficult’ person, the nature of the diffi- 
culty, others involved, and if so to what 
extent. These are most important fac- 
tors. All things having been considered, 
and the finger points to a difficult per- 
son, then an informal chat is in order, 
not one that is of a threatening nature, 
but one that frankly discusses the prob- 
lem at hand and has a solution in the 
offing. If this fails, then a meeting of 
the two department heads is in order. 
A step further would be to solicit the personnel department’s aid.” 


W. F. Langefeld, Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa 


“A ‘difficult’ person frequently reflects 
that attitude as his reaction to his exclu- 
sion from participation in decisions 
which affect or are affected by his area 
of authority and responsibility. One must 
bear in mind that personal feelings must 
not be permitted to impair the working 
relationships which are vital to an or- 
ganization’s success. The individual is 
obliged to and usually is willing to re- 
spond with full cooperation if provided 
with an atmosphere that invites his ex- 
pression and contribution to programs 
and objectives involving his activity.” 


W. M. Bergemann, Falk Corp., Milwaukee 


“A purchasing agent must remember 
that he represents a department whose 
prime function is to serve other depart- 
ments in his organization. By attempt- 
ing to understand first the ‘difficult’ per- 
son and then his problem, and in turn 
extending himself a little bit further than 
he normally would consider necessary, 
I believe that in time he can win that 
person over to his side. Once he is there, 
he will find that he will be there per- 
manently. Remember he may consider 
the P.A. the difficult one.” 


B. G. Giermak, Portable Electric Tools, Inc., Chicago 


“Two wrongs never make a right. If 
a person is constantly difficult, he dis- 
plays his immaturity and is not desirable 
executive timber. I find by giving him 
more information and consideration than 
he expects, on a straight business basis, 
without being rude or obsequious, he 
will shortly recognize his unfairness if 
there is any spark of training or man- 
hood in him. Good management recog- 
nizes that getting along with people is 
the most important asset one can add to 
his personal qualifications.” 


J. B. Knouse, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Athens, Pa. 


“Purchasing personnel must be 
friendly with those in other departments 
if desired cooperation is to be main- 
tained. I believe friendship can best 
exist with a ‘difficult’ person by com- 
municating with him in a pleasant tone 
of voice, yet with firmness and fairness 
of decision. If I ask myself, “Why did I 
handle the situation in such a manner?’ 
and the answer is a fair one, consistent 
with company policy, then I feel that I 
have dealt with the difficult person to the 
best of my ability.” 


; PURCHASING WEEK Asks You 
Suggest a Question to: 330 W. 42nd Street 


Complete Strapping Service 
offers “self-supervising” strapping tools 
for heavy-duty use 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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Model 62 Torque Handle Stretcher | ia\bes 


is engineered for heavy-duty USS Flat Steel 


strapping. [Semel] The desired tension 
A— ANA 


is pre-set easily 


precision indicator. 


pre-set tension, a loud click | 


signals operator. There’s no guessing! A“. 


requires the operator to complete sealing 


motion, thus assuring a true seal 


inter-lock every time. 


The inter-lock joint (Cp) vote State Soo 


— A— A— A= 


gives up to 


FOR MORE INFORMATION... 


100% efficiency. 
U. S. Steel Supply Division 

U. S. Steel Corporation, Dept. P.W. 
208 South LaSalle Street 

Chicago 4, Illinois 


U. S. Steel Supply 
Division of 


supervising” strapping tools for heavy-duty use. 


and can be read on 


When strap reaches 


No need to inspect! 


Please send mea free copy of your new brochure featuring ‘‘se/f- 


ee | 


e NAME_ Pe eae See ae 
United States Steel 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. ASE 
Steel Service Centers and 
Complete Steel Strapping Service Coast to Coast CITY ZONE STATE __ : 


USS Steel Strapping formerly Gerrard Steel Strapping L 


“4 40 Seconds 
To Load 
35,000 Pounds... 


. .. and what it means to purchasing executives: 


Air freight rates competitive with 


ground transportation 
Jet-speed cargo handling for new jet freighters 


Opportunity to ship new commodities by air 
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Quick injection of preloaded pallets into tail of Hercules freighter . . . dramatizes carrying capacity of new cargo planes. 


carn epicpetpelpags i 


AT SHIPPING POINT trailerload of pre-unitized pallets, each 
carrying 31/2 tons, is waiting for cargo plane when it arrives. 
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INTERCHANGE PLATFORM permits unloading part of cargo, replacing with 
pallet loaded at intermediate stop. Total ground handling time is 20 minutes. 
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QUICK LOADING by electric winch on trailer scoots 
pallets over steel rollers on trailer and in plane. 
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AT DESTINATION cargo is unloaded in the same manner. 
New technique reduces manpower and turnaround time. 


NEW CARGO PLANES like Canadair’s CL-44 jet-prop with swing tail take ad- 
vantage of mechanized loading. Plane also reduces cost per ton-mile 40%. 
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Mixing Head 
For Polyurethane Foams 


Mixing head produces 
foams of the rigid, semi-rigid, 
and flexible types using for- 
mulations of polyesters, poly- 
ethers, or castor oils at rates 
up to 50 lb. a min. Valve 
controls 2 or 3 material 
streams with sharp cut-off or 
“off-on” operation. Mixture 
chamber is self-cleaning. 

Price: $975 to $1,387. De- 
livery: 2-3 wk. 

Martin Sweets Co., 114 S. 
First St., Louisville, Ky. 
(P.W., 8/10/59) 


Cable Tie 


Secures Wires 


Cable ties form neat, se- 
cure wire bundles with mini- 
mum time and effort. Can be 
opened, closed, and read- 
justed without special tools. 
Used with a Tie Anchor, the 
Lok-Strap becomes a cable 
clamp. One size can handle 
wire harnesses from '% in. to 
1% in. dia. 

Price: 2.5-6¢. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Panduit Corp., Dept. PW- 
7, 14461 Waverly Ave., Mid- 
lothian, Ill. (P.W., 8/10/59) 


Marking Pencil 
Writes on Any Surface 


All-purpose marking pen- 
cil makes both heavy and 
light lines and will write on 
practically any surface. It is 
the same size as a conven- 
tional writing pencil and can 
be sharpened in any sharp- 
ener. Available in 7 colors. 
Markings can be removed 
easily with a damp cloth. 

Price: $2 a doz. Delivery: 
immediate. 

J. S. Staedtler, Inc., 764 
DiCarolis Ct., Hackensack, 
N. J. (P.W., 8/10/59) 


Index Table 


For Small Parts 


Heavy duty 7-in. index 
table will make up to 75 in- 
dexes per minute and wil 
handle maximum work load 
of 100 Ib. 4, 6, 8, or 12 sta 
tions are standard, but an\ 
number up to 24 is possibl« 
Table can be locked in po 
sition with an accuracy 0 


+0.0015 in. 
Price: $264.50. Delivery 
3 wk. 


Air Hydraulics, Inc., 67! 
Hupp Ave., Jackson, Mich 
(P.W. 8/10/59) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Bench Arbor Press 


Has Speed, Versatility 


Air-actuated 10-ton hand-operated hy- 
draulic bench arbor press designed for 
high speed and ease of operation. Adapt- 
able to a wide range of bending, straight- 
ening, forming, and punching applica- 
tions, it can be operated at more than 20 
strokes per minute. The ram comes down 
to meet the work when the operating 
lever is raised; hydraulic pressure is ap- 
plied when the lever is lowered. A floor 
stand is optionally available. 

Price: $352. Delivery: immediate. 

K. R. Wilson, Inc., Arcade, N. Y. 
(P.W., 8/10/59) 


Machine Tool Head 


Does Several Operations 


Drill Mill Grind machine tool head is 
designed to operate as an automation or 
conversion tool, eliminating the necessity 
of having several single-purpose tools. It 
may be mounted in fixed or building block 
concepts for drilling, tapping, milling, 
boring, honing, etc. Speed range from 
300, to 3,000 rpm. through 6 individual 
V-belt sheaves. Powered by 1% hp., 
3-phase, continuous-duty motor. 

Price: $685. Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Larmet Co., 108 Wiggs St., P. O. Box 
193, Griffith, Ind. (P.W., 8/10/59) 


Dry Vacuum Unit 
Does Complete Clean-Up 


Dry vacuum unit is designed to per- 
form a complete dry maintenance clean- 
up in one trip through the plant. It can 
be used on rugs, hard floors, walls, and 
overhead trims. Large refuse collection 
bags are reusable and have draw strings 
on the top. Vacuum unit has a disposable 
filter dust bag. The utility basket will 
carry an average supply of towels, soap, 
cleaning compounds, etc. 

Price: $165 to $332.50. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Nobles Engineering & Mfg. Co., 645 
E. Seventh St., St. Paul, Minn. (P.W., 
8/10/59) 


Hammer Handle 


For Easy Replacements 


Hammer handle kit allows easy re- 
placement of broken handles without 
whittling, sanding, wedging, or pounding. 
Grip is made of an oil-resistant plastic 
and styled for balance and comfort. An 
epoxy is used to lock the handle to the 
head. A self-aligning ferrule adjusts it- 
self to any eye opening and positions the 
handle during the cure cycle. Handles 
are packaged individually in kit form with 
assembly instructions. 

Price: $1.69. Delivery: immediate. 

New Plastic Co., 1026 N. Sycamore 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. (P.W., 8/10/ 
59) 
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Recorder 


Powered Four Ways 


Portable recorder works 
on any one of four power 
sources, including a built-in 
rechargeable battery. The re- 
corder weighs 10 lb. and can 
record 15 min. on a single 
plastic belt. It can _ be 
plugged into a car lighter or 
a 110-v. wall socket. Battery 
gives 6 hr. of operation. 

Price: $415. Delivery: 30- 
60 days. 

Dictaphone Corp., 422 
Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
(P.W., 8/10/59) 


Paint 


Resists Fire 


Panel at left in photo was 
untreated, one on_ right 
painted with fire resistant 
paint. Treated panel was 
only scorched while other 
one burned through. Paint is 
available in a variety of 
colors in both exterior and 
interior finishes. Prevents 
rusting on metal surfaces. 

Price: $9.95 gal. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Nor-Chem Products, New- 
ark 12, N. J. (P.W., 8/10/ 
59) 


Cargo Coder 


identifies Shipments 


Mechanical coding device 
replaces blackboard and 
chalk in identifying loads on 
dragline cart or trailer. Hex 
knobs make code edgy to set 
and locking device maintains 
dialed positions until they are 


reset. Four bolt holes sim- 
plify mounting on most 
makes of carts. 

Price: $3.25. Delivery: 
immediate. 


Nutting Truck & Caster 
Co., 1201 W. Division St., 
Faribault, Minn. (P.W., 8/ 
10/59) 


Printer 


Compactly Designed 


Makes prints in minutes. 
Compactly designed, 5x5x44 
in., it can be hung on wall, 
placed on shelf or table. One 
dial controls speed, permits 
exact reproductions from any 
translucent material. Han- 
dles prints 30 in. wide by any 
length. Uses ammonia, semi- 
moist developing process. 


Price: $199. (with de- 
veloping tube). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Eugene Dietzgen Co., 


2425 N. Sheffield Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (P.W., 8/10/59) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Adhesive Applicator 
Replaces Hand Brushing 


Pressure fed applicator feeds solvent 
adhesives through a hose to a brush where 
the operator has finger tip control over 
flow and shut-off. It is designed for pro- 
duction work where solvent rubber ad- 
hesives are being hand brushed. Portable 
tank works on 20-lb. factory air pressure 
and each unit has multiple fittings to per- 
mit 3 operators to work from 1 tank. 

Price: $110. Delivery: 3 to 4 wk. 

Bostik Dept., B. B. Chemical Co., 784 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 
(P.W., 8/10/59) 


Flexible Epoxy Resin 


Requires no Refrigeration 


Flexible epoxy resin for use in potting 
of junctions and connectors requires no 
refrigeration. New packaging method 
uses a preproportioned cartridge kit 
which contains a two part resin which is 
immediately available for use after it is 
mixed inside the cartridge. The kit is 
packaged in a disposable polyethylene 
cartridge ready for use in standard Semco 
or Pyle sealant guns. It contains 175 
grams of resin. 

Price: $3.25. Delivery: immediate. 

Chemical Diy., Electronic Production 
& Development, Inc., 205 S. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. (P.W., 8/10/59) 


Centrifugal Pump 


Takes Less Space 


Forty sizes of vertical short-coupled 
turbine units are available in ratings of 
20 to 8,000 gpm. at heads to 400 ft. and 
over. Designed for cooling towers, proc- 
ess pumping, fire pumps, etc., the pump 
takes less space than conventional models 
because of new design which makes motor 
support and discharge head an integral 
unit. There is no large bed plate, nor is 
suction piping required. 

Price: From $200. Delivery: 5 to 7 wk. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (P.W., 8/10/59) 
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Screw Thread—A ridge of uniform 
section in the form of a helix on the sur- 
face of a cylinder or cone. 


Internal thread—A thread on the inside 
of a member. 


Major diameter—The largest diameter of 
the thread of a screw or nut. 


Minor Diameter—The smallest diameter 
of the screw or nut. 


Pitch-—_The diameter of an imaginary 
cylinder the surface of which would pass 
through the threads at such points as to 
make equal the width of the threads and 


Screw Thread Terms 


the width of the spaces cut out by the 
surface of the cylinder. 


Pitch—tThe distance from a point on a 
screw thread to a corresponding point on 
the next thread. 


Lead—tThe distance a screw thread ad- 
vances in one turn. 


Number of threads—Number of threads 
in 1 in. of length. 


Fit—The relation between two mating 
parts with reference to the conditions of 
assembly, as wrench fit, loose fit, etc. 
(P.W., 8/10/59) 
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———This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


AUGUST 10-16 


Here’s a sampling of the current crop of new materials: 


© Cast forging dies can be used for hammer forging, press forging, die-casting of 


nonferrous metals, and other uses. 


With new precision-cast method, making 


single cast dies may be more economical than machining forged die blanks. Costs 
for multiple die sets also may be lower. (Armour Research Foundation, Illinois 


Institute of Technology.) 


@ Add two more new RTV (room temperature vulvanizing) types of silicone 
rubber to the growing list of silicone compounds (See P.W., July 27, 59, p. 19). 
RTV-120 and RTV-160 are sponge compounds designed for void filling, cushion- 
ing, and vibration damping. Primary difference between the two is their degree 
of resiliency. RTV-160 is designed for applications needing somewhat greater 
resiliency than offered by RTV 120. (General Electric Co.) 


© Faster method for making stainless steel results from use of new iron-chromium- 
carbon alloy in last stages of stainless processing. Alloy addition brings melt to 
proper quality. Because new low-carbon alloy melts faster than older alloys, 


15,000 WAYS 
TO SAVE MONEY 


on Recording Charts! 


Technical stocks more than 15,000 
standard charts, and can supply them 
for all the recording instruments in 
your plant, regardless of their “make’’. 

‘This unique service centralizes your 
chart purchases, with resultant savings 
in purchasing, delivery, inventories 
and chart costs. 


Technical “finds” further savings 
for chart users by analyzing their 
complete ordering system and rec- 
ommending changes that eliminate 
irregularities and waste motion. 


These two services make the purchase 
of any of those 15,000 standard charts 


a double saving for you. 


Write NOW for further information. 


c€CHNICar 


SALES CORPORATION 


16599 Meyers Road 
Detroit 35, Michigan 


processing is about 15 min. faster for a 
70-ton heat of stainless. (Union Carbide 
Metals Co.) 


© Commercially pure titanium is to be 
used in anodizing automotive aluminum 
trim parts. Titanium replaces aluminum 
in anodizing operations because it re- 
quires little or no maintenance, has ex- 
cellent corrosion resistance, and in its 
anodized form, is a satisfactory electrical 
conductor. (Mallory-Sharon Metals 
Corp.) 


® Metal coatings of chromium, moly- 
bdenum, and tungsten on other metals, 
glass, and ceramics can be made less 
brittle and non-porous through use of an 
improved method. By producing thicker 
coatings the possibility exists for fabricat- 
ing thin electronic parts of refractory 
metals in this manner. Coating tungsten 
on graphite also appears possible for 
missile and rocket nozzles. Process is 
presently in the developmental stage. (AI- 
loyd Research Corp.) 


@Sulfate and  iron-oxide recovery 
method reclaims high-grade, low-cost 
iron oxide and sulfate (in form of sulfuric 
acid) from steel mill waste pickle liquor. 
Iron oxide thus produced can be sintered, 
returned to blast furnace, used as paint 
pigment, or as base for iron powder. 
(Blaw-Knox Co.) 


@ New pure molybdenum metal sheet 
offers high ductility. Previous sheet 
needed temperatures up to 1,000 F. for 
forming. New sheet can be bent at right 
angles or double upon itself at room tem- 
perature. (General Electric Co.) 


Beryllium appears ready to move into 
the big time. This year’s total production 
will nearly double 1958’s—80,000 Ib. 
against 50,000 Ib. Better manufactur- 
ing techniques have been developed and 
a price cut is not too far off. 

Beryllium is a light, strong, but brittle 
metal with good heat resistance. As such 
it has applications in aircraft and mis- 
siles. It’s also a good reactor structural! 
material. 

Right now manufacturing techniques 
are centering around extrusion. Nucleai 
Metals, Inc., has extruded U-shaped chan 
nels of aircraft quality. The extrusion 
are only 12 ft. long but longer shape 
are expected. Previously such shapes hac 
to be machined from the solid. 

Beryllium is pegged at $60 a Ib. pres- 
ently. But this is only a starting point 
say observers. The growing demand fo. 
the metal will cut production costs an: 


permit a price reduction. 


EXPLOSIVE CUTS METAL in new process developed by Du Pont. 


explosive is glued to the metal part (left 


ae 
v 


Strip of flexible 
photo), blasting cap is attached to explo- 


sive, and the charge is set off—cutting the metal at the desired place (right photo). 


Research and Development in Explosives Field 
Open Vast New Areas of Industry Application 


Sheets of flexible explosive now cut and 
harden metals, while explosive packages 
(closely resembling bullets without the 
projectile) are becoming an important 
power source. 

These applications point up the fact 
that explosives are now being used for 
a host of jobs besides forming metals 
(see P.W., May 25, ’59, p. 15). 

Du Pont has developed a simple and 
inexpensive method of cutting steel with 
explosives (see photos above). Still in the 
development stage, it may soon offer the 
average plant a new cutting tool. 

A piece of Du Pont’s EL-506A high ex- 
plosive is sliced to the shape of the de- 
sired cut. (The explosive is flexible and 
can be cut with a knife.) A strip 1-in. 
wide is needed to cut %-in. steel. The 
explosive glues on to the part to be cut. 
A blasting cap comes next. 

The part is submerged in water (or 
placed on hard ground) and the charge 
goes off. Sounds simple, but, in practice, 
strict safety precautions complicate it. 

Edges are ragged and must be finished 
off. But Du Pont says that the process 
can be improved to the point where more 
accurate cuts can be made. 


Explosives Harden Metal 


Hardness can be “blasted” into steel 
with a process developed for work-hard- 
ening manganese steel castings. The con- 
trolled explosion eliminates practically all 
of the plastic deformation that occurs 
when hardening is done by pressing or 
hammering. 

In velocity impact hardening (VIH) the 
shock waves, not the impact, do the work. 
They transform the soft steel by stressing 
it internally—making it strong, tough, 
wear-resistant. 

VIH gives these advantages: 

High strength—Yield strength can rise 
as much as 50 to 100%. 

Rigidity—Results from an increased 
elastic modulus. 

Better wear resistance—Develops be- 
cause the work-hardened material has a 
lower friction coefficient. 

The same explosive that is used for 
metal cutting is being used for VIH. It 
is cut to shape, glued to the surface to 
be hardened, then detonated. The method 
must be limited to trained personnel and 
must conform to local safety codes. 


When to Use “Packages” 


Explosive packages rate your con- 
sideration whenever there is a need for a 
compact source, capable of delivering 
substantial amounts of energy in an ex- 
tremely short time. 

Advantages as compared to standard 
mechanisms include: packaging in almost 
any size or shape, location where the 
energy is to be applied, and remote con- 
trol detonation. 

Although the idea of using explosives 
and propellants in operating mechanisms 
is not new, the high-energy compounds 
now available are giving new life to re- 
search along these lines: 


@Olin Mathieson’s Ramset Division 
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has perfected a method of using the 
power of -a cartridge to punch holes. 
This system may slash hole drilling costs 
more than 50% in the aircraft industry. 
The tool is placed against the steel, fired, 
and the hole is finished. 


@ At Ramset, a 22-caliber rifle bullet 
is inserted into a small press, fired, and 
ash trays are mass produced. 


@Battery starters on big outboard 
motors have not proved completely satis- 
factory. First impressions are that an ex- 
plosive cartridge will be. In addition to 
outboard motors, the current list of appli- 
cations includes: brake actuators, explo- 
sive bolts and rivets, studdrivers, oil well 
perforating and cementing tools, and 
weight lifting devices. 


@ Under development are diesel engine 
starters, cable cutters and splicers, auto 
jacks, and machine-tool emergency shut- 
down devices. 

Wide acceptance of these power packs 
will hinge largely on price. So far, most 
of the applications have been developed 
for the aircraft industry, and cost has not 
been a primary consideration. When 
present design units get into production, 
present high costs should come down. 
Perhaps even to $10 for some units. 

For information on propellents and ex- 
plosives, the obvious place to start is with 
the suppliers of standard explosive cart- 
ridges. If a commercial shell will not do 
the job, then it is time to turn to research 
consultants who know the field. 


2 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


Linear polyethylene replaces brass in this 
deep-well pump component injection molded 
by Chicago Molded for Red Jacket Manu- 
facturing Co. By applying the right plastic 
material and molding method, CMPC solved 
a long-standing corrosion problem and im- 
proved pump efficiency. Cost—a fraction that 
of brass with finishing eliminated. By any 
measure of value analysis, this is purchasing 
for profit! Your part cost problems are our 
business—call, specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1029 North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 


August 10, 1959 


-———A Purchasing Week Profile 


Fight Trainer-Promoter Arcel Handled 16 Champions 


RAY ARCEL smiles as he spars lightly 
over terms with a vendor on telephone. 


Another 


POSITIONED 


TO HANDLE 


To provide the ability to stand up under 
heavier loads and higher speeds, bush- 
ings in all Rex Roller Chains are care- 
fully positioned in the link plates with 
the seams facing each other on the 
pitch line. Thus, the load is always on 
the strongest part of the bushing...al- 
ways away from the seam. It’s one of 
the many PLUS VALUE features of Rex 
Roller Chains that make them first 
choice where maximum fatigue strength 
and wear life are required. For all the 
facts, see your nearby distributor or 
write Chain Belt Company, 4702 W. 
Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ROLLER CHAINS 


August 10, 1959 


Trainer of 16 world champion boxers, 
Ray Arcel is now P.A. of a New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.) foundry, Sorbo-Cast Corp. 

Arcel’s connection with boxing goes 
back to 1915. At that time he was a light- 
weight boxer and eventually fought a few 
professional bouts. After a short time he 
thought it would be “easier to tell the 
other fellow” than to fight himself. For 
the next 38 years he “told the other fel- 
lows” so well that he helped produce the 
16 champions. Among these top fighters 
were Ezzard Charles, Jim Braddock, 
Tony Zale, and Barney Ross. 

In 1953 Arcel turned promoter, and 
with two others, ran the TV Saturday 
night fights. He traveled all over the 
country promoting fights in different cities 
every Saturday night. By promoting 
quality intersectional tests for local fight- 
ers Arcel helped build many boxers into 
champions. He found good opponents for 
Carmen Basilio of Syracuse for the TV 
fights, and eventually Basilio built up to 
championship level. Arcel is also credited 
with originating the TV “blackout” at 
point-of-origin idea now so popular in 
boxing telecasts. 

After staging over 100 TV fights Arcel 
went into independent promoting in 1955. 
With the fight game on the decline, Arcel, 
in 1956 joined Sorbo-Cast. He has been 
happy in his new role in purchasing. 

When Sorbo-Cast owners, Harry and 
Saul Kessler, asked Ray to join their 
company, he made the big step from box- 


ing to purchasing with the brothers’ ex- 
pert help and his own drive to be a 
first-rate P.A. 

The Kesslers have known Arcel for a 
long time. Both brothers are interested in 
boxing, and even today Harry Kessler is 
rated one of the top referees in the coun- 
try. He does this as a hobby, donating 
his earnings to charity. 

The Kessler brothers bet on Ray Arcel 
as a good P.A. for their company, and 
they came up with a winner. 

Ray Arcel has one dark-side-of-the- 
moon fame identity—14 times he worked 
against Joe Louis; only once was he a 
winner. The lone victory over Louis came 
when Ezzard Charles won. 

Arcel can rattle off interesting stories 
of boxing lore with warm-hearted humor 
and an amazing recall of names and 
dates. He can tell of his battles to “make 
the weight” for fighters who might other- 
wise forfeit a crown, or a crack at a 
crown. He took 39 lb. off Charley Phil 
Rosenberg in a four-month “chew-but- 
don’t-swallow” diet period in 1925. 
Rosenberg was still fit enough to win the 
bantamweight championship that year. 

He can tell of promising Pittsburgh 
boxer, Teddy Yaroz, who came to him in 
1936, limping and with a cane. Yaroz 
had been operated on for a leg injury. 
He begged Arcel to put him in fighting 
shape. Yaroz explained he didn’t know 
of any other way to make a living except 
in boxing. He had six younger brothers 


Profitable Reading 


Aids to Purchasing 


Cost Comparison of 
Metal Part Finishing 

Chart for comparing costs in metal 
finishing procedures on 1. in-plant finish- 
ing of parts, 2. off-premises finishing of 
parts, and 3. use of pre-finished metals. 
Chart helps in pinpointing production 
cost savings, takes into account frequently 
overlooked expenses, provides space for 
extending various costs. A free copy of 
the Metal Parts Finishing Cost Guide may 
be obtained from Apollo Metal Works, 
Dept. PW-7, 66th Place and S. Oak Park 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


From the Associations 


“The Hide Futures Market”’ 

Gives a full explanation of how hide 
futures are traded on Comex. Specifies 
how the tanner, producer, and customer 
can make use of the Exchange’s hedging 
facilities. Can aid in maintaining a fluid 
market. Helps disseminate informa- 
tion on hide futures. Copies are available 
free by writing Secretary, Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., 81 Broad St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


From the Manufacturers 


Motive Power Batteries 

Form 1982, 20-p. bulletin. Included 
are recommendations on storage pro- 
cedures and repair routines, as well as 
charging methods. Exide Industrial Di- 
vision, Electric Storage Battery Co., Ris- 
ing Sun & Adams Aves., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. 


Dump Trailer Equipment 

Outlined in “Profitable Payloads.” 
Dump trailer bodies described include 
models from 16 to 30 ft. in length and 
10 to 25 cu. yd. in capacity. Also shows 
custom-designed models to meet special 
hauling requirements. Hercules Steel 
Products Co., Galion, Ohio. 


Sealed Relay 
Bulletin GEA-6628, 24-p. Contains 
up-to-date information on hermetically 


for P.A. s 


sealed micro-miniature, sub-miniature, 
miniature, and high-speed relays. Gives 
photographs, circuit diagrams, coil data, 
and specifications. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Air May Do the Job 

Booklet APP-93. Shows variety of ap- 
plication ideas for air power using com- 
pressors, air motors, and vacuum pumps. 
Gast Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 117, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


“Docker Facts and Factors” 

“How” booklet. Shows how stand-up, 
end-control truck fits into modern mate- 
rial handling systems discusses high stack- 
ing, congested area operation, intermit- 
tent operation, truck and car loading, etc. 
Automatic Transportation Co., 149 W. 
87 St., Chicago, Ill. 


Vertical Turbine Pumps 

Discusses ultra-high flow pumps. How 
custom-made pumps can be selected from 
standard group of alternates. Tells how 
customer can reduce power costs. Worth- 
ington Corp., Denver, Colo. 


Materials Handling Equipment 

Condensed catalogue 80-204. Gives 
quick visual reference to rider fork lift 
trucks, rider tractors, narrow aisle rider 
electrics, electric powered “walkies,” and 
manual equipment. Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dept. R9-26, 125 Walnut St., 
Watertown 72, Mass. 


Blind Rivets 

Brochure 8-388. Tells how to install 
lock-spindle blind fastener rivets. In- 
cludes suggestions regarding hole prepa- 
ration, inspection, and grip-range deter- 
mination. Huck Mfg. Co., 2480 Bellevue 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Floodlight Pocketbook 

Bulletin 2714. Includes information 
such as how to select general purpose 
floodlights, heavy duty floodlights, light- 
ing for hazardous locations. Covers in- 
stallation suggestions, accessories, and 
lighting calculations. Crouse-Hinds Co., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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and sisters at home who needed his help. 
Against the popular “never box again” 
verdict, Ray treated Yaroz from Decem- 
ber of 1936 to May of the following year. 
The story has a happy ending. Yaroz 
went on to make more money than ever 
in boxing. 

What about the present state of box- 
ing? Says Arcel, “Today everybody wants 
to take out something from boxing, but 
not put in anything.” He claims trainers 
now do not want to go to the trouble to 
train fighters properly. And the fighters 
have changed. “They used to be boys 
who liked to fight. Now they look for 
the fast buck and TV glory.” 

But the real villain of the current box- 
ing scene, according to Arcel, is TV. 
“TV is a monster that has chewed up 
and destroyed independent promoting,” 
claims Arcel. “Independent promoting 
is the lifeblood of the game. This is 
where fighters are developed for the big 
time.” 

Arcel likens these independent promo- 
tions to the minor leagues in baseball— 
as feeders for the “big time.” He sees 
no hope for a change in boxing. 


BETTER 


More and more buyers specify 
Shafer Roller Bearing Take-Ups 
exclusively. One reason is a com- 
plete line—a take-up for every appli- 
cation. Better three ways—that’s 
how one buyer feels about the ZHT 
extra-heavy-duty take-up. 1. Utilizes 
full bearing capacity: extra-heavy 
screw, steel frame. 2. Takes heavy 
shock or tension loads: malleable 
iron housing and capstan. 3. Easy 
field adjustment: screw located in 
line with load eliminates cocking; 
cadmium plating on screw and cap- 
stan eliminates rust. See your dis- 
tributor. CHAIN Belt Company, 
4702 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. In Canada: CHAIN Belt 
(Canada) Ltd., 1181 Sheppard Ave. 
East, Toronto. 


® 


TAKE-UPS 


“IT WOULD BE to the American buyers’ disad- 
vantage if we quoted prices in Canadian dol- 
lars.’ —Edward R. Ernst, Bank of Montreal. 


“THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT that development of 
Labrador iron ore was associated with the Sea- 
way.”’—Charles H. Diefendorf, Marine Trust 
Co., Buffalo. 


“WE MUST AVOID REGIONALISM and competi- 
tive blocs in international trade.’’—John H. 
Warren, Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 


Canadas Role in Shaping U.S. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
current world oversupply. The 
Canadian panelists feel that quo- 
tas are not the answer. They 
only tend to raise prices. 

®Oil development — While 
only Canadian sources at present 
have a localized influence on 
U.S. markets, long range trends 
could make this a major North 
American source of energy. 

@U. S.-Canadian Common 
Market—This new concept 
could have important effects on 
both sides of the border. There 
are a number of advantages in 
tariff-free area. 

® Customs simplification—Ex- 
perts from both countries now 
are working on a series of steps 
to facilitate the exchange of 
goods. 

® Canadian sales efforts—New 
actions now are being taken to 
introduce and explain to American buyers the advan- 
tages of Canadian-made products. 

® Buy-Canadian campaign—This nationalistic devel- 
opment to reduce dependence on U.S. is judged to 
be ineffective and to have no official Canadian govern- 
ment sanction. 

@ Exchange rate—The huge U.S. capital inflow is 
a major reason for the premium on the Canadian 
dollar. But since U.S. buyers can pay in American 
money it is judged to have no immediate and direct 
effect on U.S. buying operations. 

Charles H. Diefendorf, chairman of the executive 
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Member of Parliament 
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Robert S. Reichard 
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committee of the Marine Trust 
Co., Buffalo, thought the Sea- 
way had spurred development 
of Labrador iron ore deposits, 
but hadn’t seen any substantial 
signs of Seaway-inspired price 
cuts. 

Some of the panelists thought 
this was to be expected in view 
of the institutional structure of 
prices represented by Seaway- 
effected commodities. They 
thought any price reductions 
would be very gradual in coming. 

William B. Lambert in ap- 
praising the aluminum outlook 
noted that a world surplus forced 
Aluminium, Ltd., into its 2¢ cut- 
back in the spring of 1958. He 
foresees continued rising trend 
in demand and toward a world 
market in aluminum. 

John H. Warren, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Canadian 
Department of Trade & Commerce, also was optimistic 
about other Canadian metals. He thought increased 
U. S.-Canadian demand would mean higher output. 

On the outlook for oil, Arthur R. Smith, a member 
of the Canadian House of Commons noted that “west- 
ern Canada is able to market only about 49-53% 
of its ability to produce oil.” 

On the financial front, Edward R. Ernst, assistant 
general manager of the Bank of Montreal’s interna- 
tional department was optimistic about a common 
market—seeing little monetary problems arising be- 
cause “we (Canada) are on a U.S. dollar basis.” 


Here’s What Was Said at the Roundtable: 


Reichard—The St. Lawrence Seaway is perhaps the 
most important new development affecting our two 
countries. What has its effect been on Canadian 
products such as lumber, paper, and iron ore? 

Diefendorf—There is little doubt that the develop- 
ment of iron ore in Labrador was associated with 
the Seaway. As to whether or not it has reduced 
the price of iron ore, I can’t see any signs of it as 
yet. The same thing would be true of other Canadian 
products. 

Smith—The Seaway has not been in operation long 
enough to make any assessment of the true economic 
picture. 

Warren—You have to think about the Seaway over 
the long term. History suggests that it will provide 
benefits through improved and more economic move- 
ment of goods. 

Armstrong—The commodities which will be most 
heavily affected by the Seaway have a price structure 
that is pretty institutional—it is a little sticky, and 
does not change very rapidly. But I do think that 
you will get benefits through economies in time. 

Smith—I think that we are unquestionably going 
to have to have a readjustment of industry because of 
the Seaway. With respect to steel, it will certainly mean 
that European steel will be competing somewhat more 
freely than it has in the pas: with the U.S. mills. 

Reichard—Would you include coal as an affected 
commodity? 

Smith—Yes, it is entirely conceivable that Nova 


Scotia could compete with U.S. coal in the American 
market. 


Reichard—On the subject of supplying U. S. buyers, 
I note that Canada depends a great deal on sales of 
aluminum to American P.A.’s. In fact, only 15% 
of Canadian production is domestically consumed. 

Lambert—We at Aluminium Ltd., play two roles. 
First as supplier of aluminum ingot to producers like 
Alcoa and Kaiser. Secondly, we are suppliers to 
independent fabricators on a different basis than Amer- 
ican producers in that we don’t compete with the 
independents in the supply of semi-fabricated products. 

Moreover, the U.S. market is a natural one for 
Canada and is one that we believe will continue 
to grow. In that market we take a position of respons- 
ibility similar to that of U.S. producers; we have sold 
at the going U.S. price; we give technical assistance 
to our customers in helping them solve production 
problems; and we try to introduce in the U. S. uses 
for aluminum which have been developed in other 
countries. 

Reichard—How does this tie in with the aluminum 
price cut of April 1958? Were you people not the 
pacesetters? 

Lambert—We reduced the price in all overseas 
markets by about 2¢ a pound to stimulate demand—as 
a result of growing world surplus. Then the Americans 
followed with a 2¢ cut. I suppose you can say we did 
have some influence. 

Diefendorf—Actually, I assume we are talking about 
the world market of aluminum. 

Lambert—There are some very interesting develop- 
ments taking place. American companies have gone 
abroad. It means that some of our customers are 


Business Continues to Expand 


... Discuss These Important Areas 


Exchange Rate 


Oil 


Development 


Lead & Zinc Quotas 


Customs Simplification 


U.S.- Canadian Common Market 


being taken away by American producers. But | 
think there is a bright side. 

First, the entry of the American producers into the 
European markets is bound to bring out new tech- 
niques and help increase European consumption. 

Secondly, it should mean that American producers 
are coming to realize that aluminum is an international 
product, and that the freer aluminum can move around 
the world, the better it is for the industry. 

Reichard—If we develop an international market, 
won't it fluctuate more? 

Lambert—lI think it all depends on what you mean 
by “fluctuation.” There was a fluctuation during the 
recent recession, and prices did go down a few cents 
a pound. However, it has been historical in the 
industry to keep the price as low as possible. 

Warren—You have done this in times of scarcity to 
increase aluminum use. 

Diefendorf—And you did it at times when there was 
practically a monopoly. 

Lambert—Yes, through the period 1956-57 when 
the metal was short any producer could have sold 
metal at 10¢ a pound more. 

Reichard—I would like to raise a similar price 
and supply question with respect to other Canadian 
metals. What about gluts in nickel, lead, and zinc? 

Warren—We do have a “long” position at the 
moment with respect to metals. This is the combined 
effect of 1. new sources, 2. the recession that has 
taken place in world-wide and American activities and 
3. cut-backs in stockpiling. 

But I am optimistic. I think both Canada and the 
United States are moving strongly out of the recession. 
One may expect stronger rather than weaker demand 
for metals in the future. 

Armstrong—I would agree with that. We might 
in this context say that nickel is an example of a 
metal which appears to have considerable strategic 
importance for the future. This is because a lot of 
new technology uses substantial quantities of nickel. 
I think nickel prospects are really very satisfactory. 

That statement is less true of some other metals—for 
example, lead and zinc. The strategic importance of 
lead and zinc is lower. The picture is further com- 
plicated by the fact that we have in the U. S. large 
stockpiles of lead and zinc. 

Warren—We are worried about the continued main- 
tenance of quantitative restriction on our exports of 
lead and zinc to the United States. 

Reichard—Do you think the system of quotas has 
kept the price artifically high? 

Warren—! think there has been some linkage 
between the London metal market and the U.S. price; 
but the effect of quotas has been to create a higher 
price level in the United States than otherwise would 
prevail. 

Reichard—tThen the U.S. consumer pays a price for 
these quotas. ;' 

Warren—I think that would be true. You have 
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had a problem in the U.S. because of some of your 
marginal high-cost producers. There has been pres- 
sure from that industry to protect their operation. We 
object to quantitative restriction on imports to protect 
their position. 

Armstrong—A great deal of importing took place 
during recent U.S. lead and zinc production cut-backs. 
No government in a democratic country would be 
able, under the circumstances, to fail to take some 
kind of corrective action. 

Warren—One of the ideas recently put forward, 
and supported by the United States, was that there 
should be an international agreement among exporting 
countries to limit exports going to market in order 
to try to rectify the market imbalance . This solution 
was not favored by Canada since it would not include 
necessary adjustments in the U.S. position. 

Diefendorf—Did I not see an article which made 
reference to a recent meeting to discuss a common 
market in lead, zinc, and oil? 

Reichard—Wouldn’t a common market mean a lot 
of changes financially? 

Ernst—I don’t think there would be very many 
financial changes. Actually, in terms of trade, we 
are on a U.S. dollar basis. And even if we trade 
with Great Britain, we still deal more or less through 
the American money market. 

Reichard—But from the standpoint of Canadian 
investments by Commonwealth countries, would not 
a common market mean some changes in their finan- 
cial thinking? 

Ernst—Financially, I wouldn’t think it would make 
much difference. United Kingdom investments are 
coming into Canada to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity, and this would be just another opportunity. 

Armstrong—You now have a common market in 
financial matters between Canada and the United 
States. There are no restrictions in the flow of funds, 
and there is no artificiality in the exchange rate. 

Reichard—While on the subject of finance, I'd 
like to raise some questions about the U.S.-Canadian 
exchange rate. 

Ernst—Actually over the last year it has fluctuated 
—commanding roughly a premium of from 1% to 
442% over the American dollar. 

Reichard—Hasn’t this been due to big U.S. invest- 
ments which raises the demand for Canadian dollars? 

Ernst—Yes, and it is bound to have the effect of 
hurting our exports since it puts our dollar at a 
premium. 

Armstrong—This premium rate on the dollar is 
really an element of cost to Canadian exporters. Do 
you think it is as important an element in cost 
raising as some other factors like labor? 

Ernst—It’s an important factor when you run into 
an almost 5% cost figure, which in most cases has 
to be absorbed by the producer. 

Reichard—TI assume then that U.S. buyers of Can- 

(Continued on page 20) 


“U. S. HAS A SPECIAL PROGRAM to help Ca- 
nadian manufacturers find markets in Amer- 
ica.”’—Willis C. Armstrong, U. S$. Embassy, 
Ottawa. 


“| BELIEVE THAT FREE TRADE between the U. S. 
and Canada would be to their mutual advan- 
tage.’’—William B. Lambert, Aluminium Union, 
Ltd.. 


“THE REMOVAL of the 10¢ a bbl. U. S. oil tariff 
would give Canada a price advantage over the 
U. S.’—Arthur R. Smith, Canadian House of 
Commons. 


Trade Should Be a... Mutually Advantageous Link Between Countries 


(Continued from page 19) 
adian goods don’t have to pay the premium—that 
you accept U.S. currency. 

Ernst—-It would be to the U. S. buyer’s disadvan- 
tage if we quoted prices in Canadian dollars. 

Lambert—Our U.S. customers pay us in U.S. 
funds. 

Reichard—Does this go for all products? 

Ernst—For all competitive products. 

Lambert—I don’t think we should complain about 
this. A far more dangerous situation would be a 
swing the other way. With a huge imbalance of 
trade between Canada and the United States, we would 
be in trouble if investment in Canada should decline. 

Smith—I wholeheartedly agree. Moreover, I feel 
that we are too often inclined, when discussing this 
key inflow of capital, to leave the impression that 
this flow of capital is no longer welcome. 

Ernst—I agree. I think we are very fortunate that 
we can go to New York and borrow the money, because 
it certainly could not be raised here. 

Diefendorf—There could be only one cause for the 
ceasing of that flow into Canada, and that would be 
something that affected those making the investment. 

Armstrong—lIt seems to me this trade balance ques- 
tion is one that bothers people a great deal. The fact is 
that a lot of the imports from the United States repre- 
sent capital equipment for new development in Canada, 
and this equipment is most economically acquired in 
the United States. That represents a net increase in 
Canada’s productivity. 

Lambert—I was quite interested in an earlier com- 
ment about the “common market.” I think it is some- 
thing that many Canadians think about. 

I have asked some of the top people in the Canadian 
textile, chemical, and heavy equipment lines this ques- 
tion: Would you be better off if there was free trade be- 
tween Canada and the United States, or would you be 
better off to have a higher tariff and just have the Ca- 
nadian market? Without exception they have said they 
would be a more prosperous industry under a system 
of free trade, with access to the U.S. market. 

Reichard—Do you mean “free” only between the 
two countries. 

Lambert—I am talking as betwecn Canada and the 
United States, as a starter. 

Warren—lIt is important that the interests of other 
“free world” countries be kept in mind. We must avoid 
regionalism and competitive economic blocs in interna- 
tional trade. Surely our broad strategic political and 
economic interests at the present time are such that we 
need to have a healthy economic relationship between 
all the countries of the free world. Trade should be a 
beneficial and mutually advantageous link between 
countries. We should not allow ourselves to be blocked 
off into regional competing groups. 

Lambert—I would support that view 100%, but it 
seems to me there is no guarantee how long that is going 
to take. Why should Canada and the United States 
postpone the things they might do if they are mutually 
advantageous. 

Smith—I see the advantage to Canada of setting up 
certain blocs—including the European Common Market 
—provided there is limitation so as not to discourage 
trade internationally between them. 

Diefendori—How would the European Common 
Market benefit Canada? 

Warren—lIf as a result of the “common market,” 
you have growing production and a general expansion 
ef economic activities in Europe and at the same time 
non-restrictive trade policies are followed, this naturally 
would reflect on Europe’s raw materials requirements. 
_ Reichard—It has been stated here that one way of 
increasing Canadian exports was by a reduction of U. S. 
tariffs. What other steps are being taken to capture 
part of the American market? 

Smith—Another approach is one taken by the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers Association, which recognizes 
the need for doing a better job of selling. The selling 
has to be done by industry itself. 

Reichard—How do Canadian firms propose to do so? 

Smith—Some have taken it upon themselves to utilize 
the old simple habit of knocking on doors. One of the 
greatest problems is that Americans are just not aware 
of the Canadian potential. 

Reichard—Suppose I am a U.S. buyer: How do I 
know about what you have and about your goods? 

Warren—The American buyer will see our products 
at the trade fairs held from time to time throughout 
the United States; all he has to do is call on one of 
our Trade Commissioners to find out about our 
products. 

Diefendorf—lIs it not true that your exports to the 
United States have increased tremendously? 

Smith—Yes. There has been an improvement. 

Diefendorf—So, somebody is doing something. 

Armstrong—The U. S. Government has a special pro- 
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gram to help Canadian manufacturers find markets in 
America. We have a Customs Bureau man stationed 
in Buffalo, who is available through the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association to give advance rulings on 
tariff classifications and valuations to Canadians. This 
is part of the process of expanding U.S. markets for 
Canadian manufactured goods. 

Warren—We welcome the availability of a U. S. cus- 
toms officer at Buffalo to try to improve the situation 
and help to get Canadian products into the U. S. market. 

Armstrong—We in the United States Government 
have been trying to make it easier for Canada to export 
to the United States, with respect to manufactured 
goods. But we have received a great many complaints 
about new restrictions on the importation of manufac- 
tured goods into Canada, especially in customs rulings. 

There is a widespread impression in government and 
industry circles that new barriers are being steadily 
erected by the Canadian Government. 

Warren—I’d like to correct the impression that some 
adverse changes have taken place in Canadian tariff 
policy. We have had an antiquated tariff structure for 
years; parts of it have been reviewed carefully to bring it 
up to date; any significant changes have been made in 
accordance with international obligations concerning 
renegotiation. The fact is there really have not been 
any real shifts in the direction of our policy. 

Reichard—What about the “Buy Canadian” cam- 
paign? Has that not had a restrictive effect on Ameri- 
can sales? 

Warren—lI would doubt that very much. It must be 
remembered that for some years after the war, business- 
men could sell everything they produced, and real con- 
ditions of competition in sales are only recent. 

Diefendorf—lIt is just as true of the United States. 

Warren—The Canadian manufacturers have found 
in some cases that, while they have perhaps maintained 
or increased their absolute sales in Canada, some have 
lost sales relatively because of imports. In an effort 
to help themselves in the home market they have 
adopted the “Buy Canadian” slogan. ' 

Smith—I have endeavored to see if I could acquire 
certain information as to whether it did affect the trade 
situation. I found rather the reverse to be true. 

The people who devised it were not extremely happy. 
It is a loose arrangement, with no legislative backing. 

Reichard—Of course, much of the “Buy Canadian” 
campaign stems from rapid Canadian industrialization 
and the need to sell manufactured goods domestically. 
Another aspect of this industrialization question: Isn’t 
it patterned after U. S. industrialization—and in fact 
partially controlled by American subsidiaries? -Aren’t 
the products made in both countries very similar—so 
why should Americans buy Canadian? 

Smith—1 don’t accept the suggestion that the major- 
ity of goods are by subsidiaries of U. S. firms. 

Also, I think it is wrong to assume that the products 
of the two countries are identical. One good example 
of the difference is in the production of Canadian air- 
craft. Canada has been able to sell her aircraft in the 
American market. 

Diefendorf—The products of the two countries are 
not identical. Such an assumption could hardly be 
made to products of any two U. S. companies. 

Lambert—lIs not the liquor industry a good example 
of product differentiation? Canadian rye whiskey is 
sold in the U. S. 

Diefendorf—And it is not sold as rye, but as Can- 
adian blended whiskey. I said to the head of a large 
American distillery company one day, “Why don’t you 
have a brand of whiskey that can be bought all over 
the world, as the Canadians do?” He replied, “The 
Canadians came in during prohibition and grabbed the 
market.” 

Smith—I might mention the Canadian oil equipment 
machinery people as another example; they can outsell 
the American equipment people. 

Reichard—That brings me to my last big question, 
that of oil. It has been alleged that the lifting of the 
oil quotas has not solved Canadian oil problems. 

Smith—Canadians are pleased that the restrictions 
were lifted, but it’s true that this feeling should be tem- 
pered with some caution 

The point to remember is that our marketing prob- 
lem in Canada is two-sided. There’s one on the West 
Coast. The other is the East Coast which imports a 
considerable amount of Venezuelan crude. There are 
many Canadians who wuld like to see our oil from 
western Canada move in‘o Ontario and Montreal. 

It is important to realize that western Canada is able 
to market only about 49 ‘0 53% of its ability to produce 
oil compared to the situaiion in the United States where 
the figure is about 76% Obviously, western Canada 
is going to have to find markets for her growing oil in- 
dustry. 

Reichard—What happens then to Canadian pur- 
chases from Venezuela? 


Armstrong—lI think it is only proper to say that there 
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are people in the U. S. who are very much concerned 
over the impact of a restriction on Venezuelan opportu- 
nities. Venezuela has been the showpiece of private 
enterprise in Latin America. a 

Smith—It is a problem. But unfortunately, it is 
also a problem as far as Canada is concerned, and as 
Canadians we have to be concerned about it. 

[ do not think a great many Canadians believe that 
a Montreal pipe line is going to be built at once. But 
| think a majority feel that the percentage of oil that 
we can produce should be increased. 

One other point: The removal of the 10¢ a bbl. U. S. 
Tariff would give us a price advantage over the United 
States; we could then compete in the oil deficient areas 
of the U. S. ; 

Reichard—There has been talk of cutting Canadian 
prices in the U. S. Midwest. sh 

Smith—This is something which is very exaggerated, 
and I regret it has occurred. It is a local situation and 
concerns a relatively small volume of oil. 

Diefendorf—On this question of the construction of 
a pipe line—one objective is to cut the Canadian trade 
imbalance by $250 million a year. 

Smith—Yes, I think it can be said to be an added 
argument on the construction of the pipe line. The 
first is the movement of oil into the area for security and 
other reasons. 

What I suggest for the immediate future is that, if 
cheap oil from whatever source continues to come into 
eastern Canada, then the Government will have no 
other alternative than to extend by proclamation, licen- 
sing authority. 

People are inclined to couple the licensing and the 
laying of the pipe line in one thought. It is not neces- 
sarily so. As an example, we could well introduce a 
quota system, and put another 100,000 bbl. through 
existing facilities. 

Warren—lIn order to justify construction of a pipe 
line from the West to Montreal you would have to raise 
money, and before doing so, you would have to have 
assurance that there was an economic market there— 
one that would be maintained. 

You also have to consider people who benefit by the 
price of off-shore oil . . . and also the question of our 
international agreements; whether the restriction on oil 
would be in line with our commitments. 

Reichard—Time is growing short, gentlemen. As a 
summary—what do you regard as the most important 
new development in Canadian-U. S. relationships? _ 

Diefendorf—The most important thing is public 
opinion on both sides being a little more reasonable in 
its approach to our mutual problems. All the meetings 
I have attended seem to emphasize the inherent problem 
of 170 million people living next to 17 million. The 
problems that now exist should gradually improve. 

Ernst—I can’t possibly improve on what Mr. Diefen- 
dorf has said. However, I do think we will finally 
become aware of the fact that we are basically the 
same people, more aware of each other’s problems, and 
more disposed to do something about them. 

Lambert—I would support the stand taken that Can- 
ada should continue to seek the elimination of restric- 
tions to trade on a multilateral basis. The increasing 
interest of the U. S. Congress and the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in the trading problems between Canada and the 
U. S. is very encouraging. 

Smith—We can work out many common agreements 
that will be advantageous to both sides. We have 
today a better understanding of diplomatic, legislative, 
and industrial problems, through the medium of such 
meetings as this, and the ones I have attended over the 
past three years. 

The very fact that Canadians and Americans do not 
always have an understanding of what these common 
problems are, leads towards an ultimate solution—by 
defining the areas where differences actually exist. 

Warren—Certainly, in the last six months there has 
been an improved awareness on the part of the United 
States of Canada’s problems, and this is very much 
welcomed by Canada. 

I would not say, as Mr. Ernst implied, that we are 
the same kind of animal. If the people of the United 
States take it for granted that Canada is just another 
part of the U. S. economy, they have tumbled into a 
fundamental error, and will fail to recognize the differ- 
ence in interests which we have. An awareness on each 
side of the border of the interest and problems of each 
other is of fundamental importance. 

Armstrong—lI do think we are making good progress 
in solving our problems, and if we can’t solve them, 
we at least keep them in perspective. We try to get 
agreement on the facts, and we make judgments on 
both sides of the border. 

It is important that we focus our attention on these 
matters. If we can settle them, or at least have a mutual 
understanding about them, then we will be in a posi- 
tion to cope with the major problems that may arise 
in the international sphere. 
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A SERMON ON SIN 


If and when air freight shipments become competitive with 
surface transportation facilities, basic manufacturing distribution 
and inventory concepts will be altered for many firms. 

Air freight enthusiasts forsee manufacturers effecting nation- 
wide distribution of products from a single plant facility. 

The expanding U. S. economy will require extensive chains 
of distribution for many businesses, and regional inventory and 


warehouse facilities will long remain operational musts. 


But 


in periods of tight money and high interest rates, air cargo men 
feel industry has additional incentive to rely on swift air freight 
as a substitute for regional warehousing. 


Leaders of the air cargo industry, who held enthusiastic ses- 
sions in Chicago a few days ago, stressed that the coming revo- 
lution in air freight will be made possible only with the specially 
designed jet-turbine powered cargo planes (see P.W., Aug. 3, 
*59, p. 1) now on order for 1960-’61 delivery. Operating costs 
of such planes will be only 3-4¢ per ton-mile, and they will be 
capable of hauling cargo at a cost to the customer of only 10-12¢. 
Improved ground-handling procedures also figure here (see p. 12). 

Because planes travel as the crow would like to fly (straight), 
operators figure future rates will easily compare with the ton-mile 


averages of surface carriers. 
- 


Ford summoned its production parts suppliers to Dearborn 
last week and preached quality—or else! Earl G. Ward, vice 
president for purchasing, laid it on the line to 1000 supplier firms 


at a four-day series of meetings. 


Ford demands many services from suppliers, Ward said, in- 
cluding engineering and technical talent, shipments to schedule, 
and fully competitive prices. But all these “must be subordinated 


to quality.” 


Supplier representatives were told each must meet his responsi- 
bility and diligently enforce a policy of shipping only parts that 
meet specifications fully. They were warned not to use Ford’s 
quality control departments as substitutes for their own inspec- 


tion. 


Shipment of bad parts to Ford henceforth will be treated as 


“an unpardonable sin.” 
7 


TRENDS: Rubber prices bounced up last week on Russian 
demand and a selling campaign that produced a supply shortage 
in the raw material . . . Chile may ask big U. S. producers in that 
country to cut output and cease building up price-depressing 


stocks. 


Commerce Department advance reports indicate that U. S. 


Congress Wants More Say in Missile Buying 


Washington — Congress wants 
a bigger say-so in missile.and air- 
craft procurement. 

Last week it moved to give it- 
self more of a voice in the details 
of the space-age procurement 
program. 

This new hurdle for military 
buying sprang up as Congress 
moved to put finishing touches on 
a new $39.2 billion military 
money bill to finance defense 
buying. 

The congressmen boosted 
spending for missiles, anti-sub- 
marine warfare, and army hard- 
goods over what Eisenhower 
asked for in January. But Con- 
gress cut back other spending. 
The new total makes it likely that 
the Pentagon will level off defense 
outlays earlier than had been ex- 
pected previously. 

In demanding additional check- 
backs in missile and aircraft pro- 
curement, congressmen decided 
that from here on these spending 
programs must be “authorized” 
each year by the Armed Services 
Committee before the money re- 
quests go to the Appropriations 
Committee for approval or 
changes. 

This sort of double congres- 
sional check is now routine on 


F.T.C. Probe Drags 


On Bearings Sales 


Washington—Federal Trade 
Commission inquiry into alleged 
monopolistic practices in the 
bearing distribution industry is 
expected to drag on through next 
winter. 

F. T. C. lawyers are still pre- 
senting evidence in the case that 
accuses Bearings, Inc., of Cleve- 
land, and six subsidiaries, of il- 
legal practices in the distribution 
of various lines of bearing prod- 
ucts. The case has been hanging 
fire since May 1958 when the 
commission accused Bearings of 
using its position as the largest 
distributor of bearing products in 


foreign aid and military construc- 
tion expenditures. 

The new procedure will make 
military hardware shopping lists 
even more unsettled than they are 
now. Aircraft contractors will 
have to mesh with one more cog 
in the bureaucratic machinery be- 
fore drawing Pentagon funds. 

The latest congressional vote 
on defense appropriations will 
mean an earlier leveling-off of 
Pentagon outlays than had been 
anticipated before. Over all the 
current forecast is for spending 
of $41 billion in fiscal 1960 (the 
same level as in fiscal 1959 just 
ended). 

And as the Pentagon gets 
started on the groundwork for 
the fiscal 1961 budget, the Ad- 
ministration has ordered the mili- 
tary services to hold spending 
next year at the $41-million rate 
again. 

Still, the lawmakers made some 
overhauls in spending on major 
defense programs. Production of 
ICBM’s was jacked up $172 mil- 
lion over the Air Force’s request. 
The Army got a $238-million 
bonus for procurement of equip- 
ment —tactical missiles, light 
planes, tanks, guns, and the like 
—an increase of almost 25% 
over the original budget. 

In addition, the Army’s $300- 
million research and development 
budget for the Nike Zeus anti- 
ICBM missile was hiked by $137 
million. 

The Navy received an extra 
$137 million for anti-submarine 
defenses—earmarked for a new 
nuclear-powered “killer” sub- 
marine, the Goodyear-Thiokol 
Subroc underwater missile, elec- 
tronics apparatus, and other 
items. 

Offsetting the appropriation in- 
creases was a series of cutbacks 
that brought the total budget sum 
only some $20 million below the 
Administration’s original request: 


@ Procurement funds for the 
Air Force’s Bomarc and Mace 
and the Army’s Nike Hercules 


imports will exceed commercial exports again in July, for the 


second straight month. The June and July trend of excess im- 


ports reflects foreign steel buying, increased foreign car sales, and 
temporary drops in cotton and aircraft exports. Foreign trade 


’ In| missiles were slashed heavily. 
fifteen states to “coerce bearing 


manufacturers to discriminate 


® The Navy was given $35 mil- 
against competing distributors.” 


lion to buy the reactor and to be- 


gin production of other long 
lead-time items for a second nu- 
clear-powered aircraft carrier in 
place of the proposed $260-mil- 
lion conventionally powered ves- 
sel. 


@A $50-million fund for 
ground radar replacement was 
knocked out of the Air Force 
budget. 


Piggyback Snarl 
Nears Showdown 


(Continued from page 1) 
backing allows local truckers to 
cut in on the cross-country freight 
business of long distance carriers. 

He also cited complaints of 
similar intra-rail territorial com- 
petition in a letter to 1.C.C. chair- 
man Kenneth H. Tuggle. 

Smathers conceded that there 
appeared to be no problem where 
trailer-on-flat-car service (piggy- 
back) is used simply as a sub- 
stitute for authorized highway 
operations. 

Smathers scheduled an infor- 
mal discussion on the matter 
Aug. 18, but there was a good 
chance the proposed meeting will 
be postponed. The I.C.C. is cur- 
rently involved in the process of 
ruling on additional piggyback 
plans sought by railroads, and 
normally the commission would 
not put itself in the position of 
entering into a free give-and-take 
discussion on a pending issue. 

But truckers, however, are sure 
to demand a ruling on the piggy- 
back issue soon; and the rapid 
growth of piggyback services adds 
new tinder to the fire. 

Forty-nine railroads now offer 
some type of piggyback service. 
Last year, when all carloadings 
were down some 14.9%, the 
number of flat cars loaded with 
trailers increased 11.1%. The 
predictions are that piggyback 
service this year will increase 
65% over last year. This would 
mean that upwards of 460,000 
flat cars and over 700,000 truck 
trailers would be channeled into 
this method of freight hauling. 


experts expect reversals in some of these factors by fall, however. 
They also point out that the comparison does not include U. S. 
military exports which still tip the trade balance in favor of the 
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City of Decatur Looking for Municipal Buyer WO Ge OE. TR: ogo o0a0 he oso veceesa erences $3.00 $15.50 shipping hike 
; ; SSS 4 a rr re rere ern. $2.25 $14.75 shipping hike 
Decatur, Ill.—The City of De-| ence or a combination of purchas- Flaxseed, mpls., bushel............-.00secssecsrsecses 10 $3.15 
catur, which recently reorgan-]ing experience with a degree in Tol on, seein, “eager Ger aaalggnenge ‘pphes 50 $8.25 
ized its municipal government business administration, engineer-| ATT 'Saiieylate, ens drums, Ibo--ss essen tes ceeece 00585 
under the city manager ng ge res a a. oe es SN Se erereee rrr ree re $1.00 $25.00 
osted a help wanted sign for a} details on the post can be ob- 
Purchasing agent last week. tained from the City Clerk. oe oe 02 "4 
The assignment: Organize a] The Central Illinois Purchasing} qi, "Oxide, 4004b. drums, Ib........... sss sseee 02 $1,095 
purchasing department where Agents Association _Is assisting a errr Tree erry rd ee re $2.50 $233.50 demand Tull 
there was none before, and set up} Decatur authorities in the selec- Variable Reluctance Pres. Transducers, Ultradyne, unit. 18% 
a centralized system of municipal | tion. A committee of three asso- y panne mo ae. Valley, Ib... .- eee eee cree eee reece eens an oe . 13 
buying. Decatur’s purchasing un-| ciation members helped draw up Cobalt Metal Powd., ex.fine, African Metl., N. ¥., Ib... is BS? 
til now has been on a “what-have- | the job description and will assist Molybdenum, pure, are-cast, Climax Molybdenum, Ib.... $1.85 $8.0 prod, economies 
you” basis with each department] in preparing the Civil Service ex- EES Pere oe 0025 1237 
: ami j x ¢ = Lucalyptus Onl, 70-759, UD... eee eee ee eee ewer nnes A: a 
and office on its own. amination, screening and inter ~— ym A 70-75%, It r> a4 
° } ; © ies . Acco. O20 '/05 ita c ee ce eee eRe O sek eb see evga dé S29 bse O we Vo Ai) 
Applicants for the post must viewing of applicants. The asso Peppermint Oil, natural, Ib.........--+-- +. eee cree eens 10 $3.70 
have a high school education and | ciation also will advise the com- TE Cs rvtccherseresoonaupane 10 $4.10 
seven years of purchasing experi-| mission on the final selection. GON, HU Tr ink c is ccveseveccesccacsesscsonbenwa 0013 0563 
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Stiffening Wage Attitude of Industry 
Augurs Late-Summer Labor Woe 


(Continued from page 1) 
emulating the steel industry by 
taking its key issues to the public 
long before bargaining begins, the 
rail negotiations already shape up 
as the biggest potential labor 
crisis following steel. The issues 
—featherbedding and wages— 
also parallel steel. 

Contracts already settled this 
year (see chart) have provided 
widespread wage boosts in most 
instances, but employer resist- 
ance has been increasing and 
wage increases generally have 
held at about the 10¢ per hour 
range. 

Whether employers will be able 
to hold the line depends to a 
considerable extent on what hap- 
pens in steel. Aluminum negotia- 
tions were suspended to await 
outcome of the steel dispute, and 
until last week when the United 
Steel Workers issued a strike ulti- 
matum to copper, the nonferrous 
bargaining was dragging along 
beyond the June and July con- 
tract expiration dates. 

The unions had eased early 
pressure for a settlement as a 
result of heavy copper consumer 
stockpiling and the deadlock in 
the steel industry. 

Thus if steel management can 
force a low wage settlement, la- 
bor observers here feel it is sure 
to have a spillover effect on other 
industries. 

Early in June, union leaders 
complained they were “losing the 
collective bargaining battle to em- 
ployers” this year. Now it ap- 
pears certain unions will be push- 
ing demands with more insistence 
from here on out. 

Employers were aided in their 
determination to take a firmer 
stand earlier this year by the fact 
that the economy was still com- 
ing out of recession and really 


big profits had not been racked 
up as of then. 

But with record first half earn- 
ings now rung up in many indus- 
tries, unions are likely to be more 
strident in demands for a bigger 
slice of the pie. 

At the same time, employers 
have continued adamant in deter- 
mination to hold down costs 
under the increasing pressure of 
industrial competition. Steel 
producers have taken over lead- 
ership in this phase of the battle. 

About the biggest negotiations 
still to come are in the railroad 
industry. The government, under 
powers it does not have auto- 
matically in other industries such 
as steel, won’t allow a dispute to 
tie up operation of the roads. 

In this case it’s a good thing, 
because rail management and 
labor are miles apart in their de- 
mands. Management wants to 
cut wages by as much as 15¢ an 
hour; the brotherhoods are de- 
manding a 12 to 14% wage hike. 

The really big source of con- 
tention is over work rules, with 
rail management making its big- 
gest drive ever to cut down on 
feather-bedding. Several hundred 
rules are in dispute. 

Other negotiations P.A.’s will 
want to watch concern East and 
Gulf Coast longshoremen (Port 
of New York talks open this 
week). The introduction of labor 
savings devices, and particularly 
containerization and piggyback 
operations, is bringing demands 
for employer contributions to an 
“automation” fund. This follows 
the West Coast longshoremen’s 
recent success in winning the first 
such fund for a major industry. 
West Coast shippers will fork 
over $1.5 million the first year 
for the fund—in addition to a 
12'%2¢-an-hour wage boost. 


Competition Snaps Tools Price Lid 


As Makers Ponder 


(Continued from page 1) 
industry is now more than four 
months, and manufacturers warn 
of a delivery stretchout. 

“Deliveries have stretched to 
the point that customers are now 
in a little greater hurry to sign 
the order and get the work 
started,” a Cleveland tool execu- 
‘ive said. “No more of that 
‘kinny order situation.” 

Assessing the current trend of 
machine tool buying, builders 
stressed these points: 


@ Prices for standard tools are 
expected to hold at present levels 
—to be increased only to cover 
any material cost hikes. While 
price cutting is out, buyers still 
are too price conscious to effect 
an increase at this time. 


@ Builders are seeking volume 
above the break-even point and 
don’t think a price increase would 
raise profits now. 


@In the special tools market, 
however, increased engineering 
and expanded use of technical 
sales help is getting a premium. 
Prices on specialized highly pro- 
ductive tools vary with the 
amount of engineering and built- 
in technical assistance, major 
manufacurers said. 

@ Missile 


and aircraft indus- 
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Big Order Volume 


tries are a big factor in the cur- 
rent buying wave. The West 
Coast operation of one of Chi- 
cago’s largest tool builders is now 
at a “record peak.” Tools buying 
is widespread, even at small tool 
and die shops. 


@Prospects for the fourth 
quarter are good. The feeling is 
that a steel settlement will keep 
industry in a buying mood. 


@The used and surplus tool 
markets and foreign importing 
activities may be losing some of 
their past steam. But foreign 
competition continues to be a 
threat—especially for some drill 
press and lathe lines. “Foreign 
suppliers are still producing 
good tools and landing them here 
cheaper,” a Chicago tool build- 
ing executive said. “That’s an- 
other reason we can’t push prices 
too much right now.” 

A Chicago sales manager said 
the tool building business pickup 
is primarily due to customer ef- 
fort to update equipment and 
reduce unit production costs. In 
addition, he said, it’s a good year 
for capital expenditures although 
most of the producers don’t see 
the tool industry hitting $700 
million level considered “nor- 
mal.” 

“There’s a lot of obsolete tool 
equipment, and companies who 
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Here’s How Industrial Wage Contracts Stand 


(Prepared by PURCHASING WEEK’S Washington Bureau) 


CONTRACT STATUS 


Strike heading into fourth week. 


Heftiest wage boosts recorded, with most in- 
creases ranging from 10-25¢—with some higher. 


Contracts extended pending outcome of steel 
negotiations. 


Increases of 13-14¢ an hour general through- 
out the industry. 


Carryover from 1958 three-year contract gives 
workers 6¢ an hour increase. 


12. CHEMICAL 


13. METAL WORKERS 


14. ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY 


15. RETAIL TRADE 


16. TEXTILES 


* April Figure 


New contract negotiations opening now on 
contracts expiring Aug. 31. Unions asking 
“substantial” increases. 


Settlements to date have averaged 3-4% in- 
crease in wages. 


Major contracts expired last month. United 
Steelworkers rejected Kennecott Copper two- 
year contract offer. (Offer was 10.4¢ more this 
year in wages and benefits, 7.5¢ next year.) 
Steel will probably set the pace for copper 
settlement. 


First talks already on. Official bargaining on 
industry-wide new contract starts in September. 


No over-all pattern apparent yet. Modest wage 
increases will be the rule wherever contracts 
are up for renewal. 


Talks begin Aug. 18. Earlier settlement of 
fringe benefit (pensions and supplementary un- 
employment benefits) cost about 5¢ per hour. 


Numerous settlements have been made. Gen- 
era! range is a 3-4% wage hike. 


Widely diverse field with no bellwether, except, 
perhaps, steel. Many metal workers are on 
long-term contracts that provide increases in 
wages for this year. Appliance workers won 
5-14¢ hourly wage increases earlier this year. 


Most electrical machinery industries are still 
running on long-term pacts, many of which 
provide deferred increases in wages. Next 
showdown: 1960. 


Widespread increases settled. A_ five-year 
agreement (30,000 workers, California) pro- 
vides for 48Y2¢-an-hour boost, plus better 
health and welfare fund payments by em- 
ployers. 


Widespread boosts (about 10¢ an hour) in un- 
organized Southern mills now has spread to 
organized mils, elsewhere. Plant minimum 
now stands at about $1.25 an hour. Garment 


workers won 7/2¢ increases. 


aren't willing to update while 
they can are going to be in 
trouble,” anot er Chicago manu- 
facturer said in forecasting con- 
tinuing good business. 

Also looking ahead, major 
Cleveland too! builders are hop- 
ing for an inimediate sales suc- 
cess among |etroit’s new small 
cars. If Detrvit’s three new ver- 
sions of the small cars score, say 
tool builders, a new surge of 
orders, especially in gear and 


other cutting tools, will be placed 
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by automakers in the near future. 

Detroit machine tool builders 
estimate July backlogs are up 
10-15% from a year ago with 
prices still extremely competi- 
tive. However, they note a happy 
trend toward new versus rebuilt 
machines. 

Tooling for Oldsmobile’s 1961 
engine revisions and a complete 
program for General Motors’ 
forthcoming second series of 
small cars are contributing to the 
volume. Further orders are ex- 


pected from Chevrolet and Buick. 

Trade sources in Cleveland 
believed that the inventory of 
surplus and used machinery (long 
a distress factor in machine tool 
sales) may be headed toward de- 
pletion. Cleveland builders hope 
that by next year used tools will 
provide only slight competition. 

In foreign trade, another 
Cleveland builder has pulled a 
switch. Its improved operating 
and backlog rate is due to orders 
from Japan’s auto industry. 
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Perplexed Congress Hunts Inflation Answer 


(Continued from page 1) 
to carving out a position for 
themselves as inflation fighters 
through reduced federal spend- 
ing. 

Both parties are continuing 
with their big inflation investiga- 
tions launched earlier this year 
and will extend them into next 
year’s presidential campaigns. 
Here’s a rundown of what they’re 
doing now: 


® Joint 
tee— 

Sen. Paul Douglas (D., IIl.) 
last week held hearings in New 
York on the government’s mone- 
tary fiscal and debt management 
operations. 

In September, the group will 
investigate the effect of monopo- 
listic practices on prices, profits, 
production, and employment. A 
second phase of these hearings 
will go into the effect of increases 
in wages and personal services on 
prices. 

The committee’s new young 
economist, Otto Eckstein, also is 
directing staff studies on the steel 
industry, imports and exports and 


Economic Commit- 


the potential growth of the 
economy. 

@Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee 

Sen. Kefauver’s group will 


conduct its oft-postponed study 
of drug prices this fall. But the 
Tennessee Democrat has shelved 
for now his sweeping plans for 
studies of individual administered 
price industries. Kefauver is, 
however, keeping a close watch 
on current steel negotiations. Any 
steel price rise resulting there- 
from will bring the senator 
quickly back to the center stage 
with an investigation of the in- 
dustry. 


® Cabinet Committee on Infla- 
tion and Growth— 

Vice President Nixon’s Cab- 
inet group has completed the 
groundwork for its investigations 
and is now moving ahead with 
specific studies of various aspects 
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of the wage, price, and produc- 
tion problems as they relate to 
economic growth. 

Nixon and other Cabinet offi- 
cers may preside over public 
hearings during the course of the 
investigation, as well as call in 
qualified industry and academic 
people to head up separate 
studies. No determination has 
been made yet on whether to take 
the committee on the road to key 
industrial centers, as was re- 
ported earlier this year. 


® Committee to Determine the 


Effect of Government on Prices 
and Costs— 

This group, headed by Presi- 
dential Economic Adviser Ray- 
mond Saulnier, already has made 
a preliminary study of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 
Saulnier now is looking into the 
effects of various regulatory agen- 
cies to determine if their policies 
breed inflation 


in the private 
economy. 
To date, however, inflation 


still is proving an elusive subject 
to get a firm headlock on. Poli- 
ticians of both parties, and es- 


pecially the Democrats, are re- 
alizing full well that inflation is 
a hugely complex problem that 
doesn’t respond to simple and pat 
solutions. 

It’s a phenomenom that can 
pervade every corner of the econ- 
omy, affecting when it does not 
only price levels but, credit, in- 
terest, money supply, wages, and 
foreign trade and the VU. S. gold 
supply. 

Democrats have seen some of 
their favorite solutions for deal- 
ing with inflation—such as gov- 
ernment price reviews — cast 
aside for now as not meeting the 
underlying causes of inflation. 

However, these ideas are far 
from dead. They will be revived 


quickly in case of any new out- 
break of inflation. In this re- 
spect, the outcome of the steel 
negotiations will have an im- 
portant bearing. 

Democrats feel they have made 
political gains by their switch to 
budget-cutting—but at a cost of 
party unity. An outnumbered 
band of the party’s Northern 
liberals have been urging stepped 
up spending to make a record of 
opposition to the President. 

But the party’s leaders have 
refrained. They are afraid of the 
political consequences of infla- 
tion—as indeed are the Repub- 
licans. Vice President Nixon has 
declared inflation will be number 
one political issue next year. 
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Experience — the added alloy in Allegheny Stainless 


looking for thin walls in big diameters? 


A-L now offers a wide range of stainless 


seamless tubing with walls as thin as .013”. 


From what other source would you expect to get stainless 
seamless tubing of 3%’’ OD with walls as thin as .058”’ and 
in the widest range of materials anywhere to fit a broad 
range of requirements in new products and processes? 
Allegheny Stainless Tubing ranges from %6’’ OD to 32” 
OD with wall thickness from .013’’ to .375’’. Typical of 
the specials A-L can make are 242'’ OD—.032”’ wall thick- 
ness, 3’ OD—.042”’ wall thickness and 3%’ OD—.058” 
wall thickness. All sizes with true circularity, no dents or 


handling marks. 


Stainless seamless tubing is made in all stainless grades 
including 309, 317, 318, 310, 416 and 446—normally 


wsw 7626 


difficult to obtain. For special high-temperature applica- 
tions, A-L produces tubing in high-strength alloys such as 
A-286, and in vacuum melted steels and alloys. Also in 
custom analyses such as low cobalt (.01-.05) grades and 
with boron additions to standard grades. 

A-L also makes composite tubes with bonded combina- 
tions of carbon and stainless steels and other metals for 
unusual corrosion applications in process equipment. 

Allegheny Ludlum Tubing is available in small orders in 
random or cut lengths. Standard grades in stock through- 


out the country. 


Write for your copy of Allegheny Ludlum Stainless Tub- 
ing, or call your A-L representative for all the help you need. 
yp een Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Address Dept. PN-20. 


NEW! 


FREE—A-L’s new book on stainless 
tubing 32-pages of technical data, 
sizes, gradesand suggested applications. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
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EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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MORE STRIKING 


C/R Soff Hammers 


C/R Jawhead Hammers are the best “soft” hammers you 
can buy. They speed work, reduce fatigue and increase 
safety — and never mark or spoil finished work. Oversize 
solid hickory handles are longer, stronger with heads 
locked on for life. They’ll actuaily save you money in 
better work and longer life. 
C/R RAWHIDE FACES: made of specially processed water 
buffalo rawhide compressed to size under hydraulic 
pressure. No other known material will transmit greater 
striking power. 


NEW! NYLON FACES: for all C/R 


Hammers, interchangeable with raw- Changes faces in seconds! from your local industrial sup- 
hide faces. Unusually resistant to plier — or write for this illus- 


heat, oils, moisture and most acids. trated brochure. 


Buy C/R Jawhead Hammers 


1301 Elston Avenue @ Chicago 22, Illinois 


In Canada: Distributed by Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. of Canada, lLtd., Brantford, Ont. 
Export Sales: Geon International Corp., Great Neck, New York 
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